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By W. Henry Winslow. 


Viollet-le-Duc, 
draughtsman, designer, 
architect and restorer, 
was one of the unique 
personalities of our 
century,and surely ought to be better 
known outside his profession, not to 
say within it; though thanks to Mr. 
Van Brunt’s excellent translation of 
his “Architectural Discourses,” he 
can hardly be ignored by American 
architects. 

He was born in Paris,-January 27, 
1814, his father being a poet and 
literary man of some ability who was 
supervisor of royal residences under 
Louis XVIII. In the light of the 
law of heredity, it is noteworthy that 
his maternal grandfather was an 
eminent master builder, so that his 
literary and mechanical talents are 
measurably accounted for. After a 
short period of schooling, he was sent 
to the College Bourbon in Paris, and 
a year later in 1830, we find him in 
the office of the architect Achille 
Leclerc. In the following year, ap- 
parently dissatisfied with the routine 
of an unpromising position, he set 
off, knapsack on back, a lad of only 
seventeen, to travel through the prov- 
inces, which he did until 1834, mak- 
ing sketches and studies of important 
architectural buildings on his way. 
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It was then that he learned that re- 
fined draughtsmanship which in its 
kind has never been excelled; and in 
the latter year some of his sketches in 
the Salon received a third class medal. 
In 1836 his journeying was continued, 
but now in Italy and Sicily; and for 
his drawings he again received, in 
1838, a medal, this time of the second 
class. 

For a period of ten years after leav- 
ing M. Leclerc, he maintained himself 
by his water-color drawings and by 
designing textile fabrics, furniture and 
theatrical decorations, until in 1840 
M. Duban, the architect, struck by his 
great cleverness, employed him to 
superintend the restoration of the 
Sainte Chapelle in Paris, which was 
followed by other similar work in con- 
nection with various churches. In 
1845, as the result of a competition, 
he found himself engaged with his 
friend Lassus in partially restoring 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. A 
little later the government made an 
appropriation equal to about $40,000, 
appointing a commission of eight 
persons to attend to the preservation 
of national historic buildings, of 
which commission the well-known 
man of letters, Prosper Mérimée, be- 
came secretary. V.-le-Duc with two 
others was named Inspector of 
Basilicas and Historic Monuments; 
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and the Abbey Church of Vézelay 
was his first important undertaking. 
During his wanderjahre, he had 
been impressed by the injury done to 
the most interesting buildings by the 
revolution as well as by time and 
neglect, and not less impressed by the 
fact that for ten centuries, in different 
provinces, as many different architec- 
tural schools of a strong individuality 
and charm 
had _—_inde- 
pendently 
developed. 
No _ better 
man than 
V.-le-Duc 
could have 
been chosen 
for the deli- 
cate func- 
tions of the 
restores, 
The proof 
is to be 
found in 
the number 
and impor- 
tance, as 
well as the 
intelligence 
of the resto- 
rations en- 
trusted to 
him.* 
Thirteen 
churches, 
seven great 
civil build- 
ings and six 
military 
structures, besides many 
works, were taken in 
him, and though his 
Duban, Lassus, Labrouste, 
mant and others were in some 
respects his equals, yet it is not 
a little significant that as all Roman 
camps have come to be attributed to 


* For example, the cathedral of Rheims, the church of 
St. Denis, the church of St. Servin at Toulouse, the Coun- 
cil Hall of Sens, the Montauban town hall, and the work 
of twenty years the rehabilitation of the fortifications of 
Carcassonne and the reconstruction of the Chateau de 
Coucy near Laon, and that of Pierrefonds near Compiegne, 
the latter under the auspices of Louis Napoleon assisted by 
his privy purse, at a cost of about a million dollars. 


smaller 
hand by 
colleagues, 
Lenor- 
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Julius Cesar, and Romanesque 
churches of uncertain date to Charle- 
magne, so at present V.-le-Duc seems 
to be fathered with the whole body of 
French restoration. 

But as if these labors were not 


enough for any one man our architect 
must needs turn his superfluous en- 
ergy into literary channels, where it 
continued to 


for no less than 
forty-two 
years, be- 
ginning 
with the 
Letters 
concerning 
Sicily, and 
ending 
with papers 
upon the 
Decoration 
of Edifices, 
contributed 
to L’Art 
during the 
very year 
of his 
death. His 
writings 
compose a 
veritable 
library,* 
apart from 
numberless 
papers and 
mono - 
graphs con- 
tributed to 


flow 


periodicals. 

Various 

writers, 

notably novelists, have exceeded 
these works in number, but when 


** Letters Con- 
** Models of 


* The titles of the principal works are: 
cerning Sicily,” ‘‘ Letters from Germany,” 
Design,” ‘‘ Russian Art,’’ ** Notre Dame and the New 
Sacristy,’’ ‘ Architectural Discourses,” *‘ Descriptive Dic- 
tionary of peters Architecture r1th to 16th Centuries,” 
“ Dictionary of French Furniture to the Renaissance,’ 
“Intervention of the State in Teaching the Fine Arts,’ 
** Answer to M. Vitet,” “‘ History of a House,” “ History 
of a Fortress,”’ “ History of a Town Hall and a Cathedrs — 
ex Description and History of the Castle of Pierrefonds,” 
“‘ Description of the Castle of Coucy,” “‘ The City of Car- 
cassonne,”’ “‘ History of Human Habitations,’ ’ “© Modern 
Habitations,”’ ‘* Description of Notre Dame,” ** Descrip- 
tion of the Chapels of Notre Dame,’’ “Story of a De- 
signer,” ‘* Study of the Geological Formation of Mt. Blanc 
and Its G laciers,” ‘‘ Memoir upon the Defense of Paris,” 
and three works relating to different phases of warfare. 
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alone, all of 
which were 
done by his 
own hand on 
the block, 
with the 
greatest deli- 
cacy and yet 
with freedom. 
It is easy to 
understand 
why his pencil 
was often 
busy while he 
talked, and 
was not at 
rest even 
when he vis- 
ited his 
friends. 

The one re- 
LAUSANNE CATHEDRAL, ste a Se 


ee 





one considers the study of 
actual buildings and the 
inevitable researches in 
every accessible library, 
knowing also that seven- 
teen years were required 
for the completion of the 
Dictionary of Architec- 
ture, and nine for that of 
Furniture, one begins to 
appreciate the activity of 
this untiring man. 

But his many restora- 
tions added to his original 
works and the volumes 
of his literary productions 
do not make up the sum 
total of his labors. As 
architectural and _free- 
hand draughtsman and 
illustrator of his own 
books, his fecundity is 
only rivaled by that of a 
Gavarni or a Doré, whose 
dashing sketches are as 
hasty and careless as 
V.-le-Duc’s are the con- 
trary. No less than three 
thousand drawings were 
needed for the “Diction- LA SAINTE CHAPELLE, PARIS. 
ary of Architecture” Restored by Viollet-le-Duc. 
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grettable episode in V.-le-Duc’s lowed. Thus after four stormy 
career, for which he can not be months, the new professor took the 
held responsible was that which only dignified course open to him, and 


followed his appointment by Louis 
Napoleon to a professorship in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Novem- 
ber, 1863, 
which was 
resented by 
the students 
who were Re- 
publicans at 
heart, and al- 
most equally 
by his fellow- 
professors 
when they 
discovered 
his opposition 
to their fixed 
academic 
methods, and 
who _spracti- 
cally refused 
to discounte- 
nance’ the 
riotous dem- 
onstrations of 
their classes 
which  fol- 


sent in his resignation. Surely never 
was a better teacher lost to unworthy 


scholars,—a loss which was not more 
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Court of Honor. 
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theirs than it was that of France. At 
this time appeared the “answer to M. 
Vitet, librarian of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts,” in reply to the latter’s 
attack upon V.-le-Duc’s position in 
relation to the intervention of the 
State in teaching the Fine Arts. 

In 1870, when the Franco-Prussian 
war came, the architect’s occupation, 
like many another, was gone; but the 
engineer was needed, and V.-le-Duc 


r 
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A reminiscence of a visit to V.-le- 
Duc before the war, when he was liv- 
ing in the modest but original house 
he built in the Rue des Martyrs, may 
be quoted here: “He was readily ac- 
cessible before ten A. M., but later 
only to be seen with difficulty. The 
early visitor found him in his dwell- 
ing with its air of the middle ages, 
amid a group of architects, contract- 
ors and mechanics, giving his direc- 





NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 


offered himself at once to his country, 
and was made lieutenant-colonel of 
the auxiliary corps of engineers, serv- 
ing at the outposts near Paris from 
September to January 27, bearing 
cheerfully the hardships of that dreary 
time and, like so many others, suffer- 
ing meanwhile losses. which were 
irreparable. The experience of the 
last days of the ignoble Empire con- 
verted him to sincere Republicanism, 
in common with a multitude of men 
disillusioned like himself. 


tions, examining sketches, making 
notes and corrections with his pencil, 
and speaking occasionally in a clear, 
measured voice. His little black 
beret cap and long cassock-like coat 
and his white hair suggested a canvas 
of Rembrandt. The accessories of 
the picture were, as may be imagined, 
massive oak-tables of antique form 
covered with sketches, maps and in- 
struments, and shelves full of rare 
books, and several adjacent rooms 
contained a museum of Gothic relics 
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and other architectural remains.” 

About the year 1868 V.-le-Duc 
bought a little estate at Lausanne on 
Lake Geneva, and thereafter occupied 
it a part of every year, taking great 
delight in Swiss scenery and mean- 
while pursuing his geological stud- 
ies. At the time of his death he was 
engaged in 
restoring 
Lausanne 


cathedral, 
and _ his 
first apo- 


plectic seiz- 
ure oc- 
curred as 
he stood 
within a 
few feet of 
the — struc- 
ture. He 
died on 
Wednesday, 
September 
17, 1879, in 
his sixty- 
sixth year, 
and was 
buried at 
Lausanne, 
without any 
elaborate 
ceremony or 
monument, 
according 
to his re- 
quest. Only 
a fortnight 
before his 
death he 
expressed 
the hope that he might live twenty 
years, ten for work and ten for rest 
and leisure, and a few evenings be- 
fore, he was heard to confess for the 
first time in his life that he was a 
little tired. 

An exhibition was held in 1880, 
about a year after his decease, at the 
Hotel de Cluny in Paris, at the in- 
stance of his friends and coadjutors, 
to represent in some sort his life-work, 
and his high accomplishment in so 
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many directions was made surpris- 
ingly evident.* Thirty-four water- 
color landscapes found in some old 
portfolios showed a phase of his tal- 
ent of which the public was quite ig- 
norant. Of the drawings he left 
behind him, it was observed that they 
were finished to the exact point re- 
quired for 
their pur- 
pose, 
neither 
more nor 
less, show- 
ing no su- 
perfluous 
wash _ nor 
line, not a 
blot nor an 
erasure. 
ZR i 8 
leads us to 
the consid- 
eration of 
his compar- 
ative attain- 
ment as 
draughts- 
man and 
designer, 
architect 
and re- 
storer; and 
the writer 
thinks his 
consum- 
mate _ skill 
and direct- 
ness in the 
first capac- 
ity must 
above all 
be conceded. That penetrating critic, 
Charles Blanc, says: “He was a 
prodigy. Others show us a design; 
he shows us the thing itself. If it be 
a lock, one can turn the key in it, if a 


THE TOWER. 


*There were shown many original pen and pencil drawings, 
and water-colors, photographs of restorations, and book 
illustrations, a model of the finished Castle Pierrefonds, and 
twenty-six classic subjects drawn for the articles upon 
Decoration in L’Art, four hundred and sixteen medizval 
studies and compositions, including studies of existing 
monuments made for the Archives of the Historic Monu- 
ments Commission, twenty-six designs for altars and church 
ornaments and utensils, and ninety-two geological aquarelles 
of Mt. Blanc. Many ‘of these are in the Paris Trocadero 
Museum, 
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costume, one can wear it, if 
a charger, one can mount 
him. His pencil creates 
imagined depths in the 
smooth paper, where he 
constructs naves or aisles 
through which the spec- 
tator passes. Upon an 
ordinary sized octavo page 
a bird’s eye view allows us 
to penetrate into the in- 
terior of a monastery sur- 
rounded by walls and in- 
trenchments. It seems as 
if we had the prior’s permis- 
sion to enter the buildings 
of the brotherhood while 
he accompanied us. He 
conducts us through the 
lesser cloisters into the 
principal hall; he shows us 
the bakery, the fast-day 
and feast-day kitchens, the 
refectory, cells, gardens, 
fish-ponds, and_ porches; 
the cellars, laundry, in- 





PIERREFONDS. COURT FACADE. 
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firmary, visitors’ chamber and re- 
ception-room. One becomes a 
monk and lives in the hospitable, 
well-appointed monastery, and is con- 
tented to live there, inasmuch as he 
who does the honors is no other than 
Viollet-le-Duc himself. Each  sub- 
stance he indicates or rather specifies 
with incomparable ease and certainty. 
Cut and rough stone, bricks, mortar, 


oak, deal, 
lead, tiles 
and slates, 


as well as 
the gleam 
of a_ pol- 
ished 
weapon, the 
nails of a 
aqoor or 
wardrobe, 
the wool of 
a carpet, 
the mas- 
siveness of 
a portal,— 
all these 
are so dis- 
criminated 
by the de- 
signer’s 
hand, that 
the graver 
had only to 
follow. it 
upon the 
pear-wood 
block trans- 
lating word 
by word 
the expres- 
sive indica- 
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remarkable degree all the knowl- 
edge to which the architectural pro- 
fession gives scope, concerning the 
resistance of materials and methods 
of preparation, their qualities and 
current prices, the character of differ- 
ent quarries, means of transportation, 
ways of making and applying mortars 
and superficial coatings, the erection 
and use of scaffolds, excellence of 

w orkman- 


ship and 
the moral 
and ma- 
terial con- 


dition of his 
w orkmen. 
There was 
nothing he 
had not 
learned 
from his 
instructors, 
from books 
or his own 
experience. 
There was 
nothing he 
despised as 
useless, 
nothing at 
which he 
did not 
wish to try 
his own 
hand 

M oreover 
no work 
shops were 
more alive 
or better 
organized 
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tions, I had than his. 
almost said He often 
the speech, se | visited 
of the y them, mak- 
pencil.” ing work- 

Not less SCHEME OF A COMPLETED GOTHIC CATHEDRAL ing-dra w- 
emphatic LIKE RHEIMS. ings with 
are the ob- By Viollet-le-Duc. his own 
servations hand, not 


of M. St. Paul, director of L’ Annee 
Archeologique, concerning his archi- 
tectural equipment. 


“He had in a 


overlooking the least details and 
showing the men—who were at- 
tached to him—the reasons for what 
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HOTEL DE CLUNY, 


PARIS. 


A drawing by Viollet-le-Duc. 


he did, using their own phrases and 
surprising them by his clearness and 
thoroughness.”* 

Nevertheless, V.-le-Duc’s complete 


adaptation for the practical side of his . 


profession and his archeological eru- 
dition seem to bring out more fully 
the defects which such accomplish- 
ments usually imply. Though in his 
writings he condemns merely correct 
and technical architecture, such as 
that of the fifteenth century, one nec- 
essarily concludes from his reasoning, 
his illustrations, and his insistence 
upon the positive qualities of the 
master-masons of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, that he was indifferent to monu- 
mental forms which are not almost 
ostentatiously rooted in necessity, — 
an error on the right side, yet which 
must be held to be a mistake. He 
himself seems to have had misgivings 
concerning this weakness,as when he 
says in one of the “Discourses”: “It 
would ill become us to set ourselves 
against archeological studies; we 
even believe they should serve as the 
solid foundations of modern art; but 
*A touching token of this attachment is in evidence in 


a wreath from his Amicus workman to be seen in the view 
of his grave. 


we ought not to conceal from our- 
selves their danger, inasmuch as for 
some time archeology seems to have 
influenced art only on its material 
rather than its intellectual side.” 








A CORNER OF LAUSANNE CATHEDRAL. 
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Was he not in his own person an 
illustrious example of one of the 
principal drawbacks of our day, 
namely, that our transmitted knowl- 
edge overlays and chokes the imag- 
ination? At all events, much of 
V.-le-Duc’s original work, though 
leaving nothing to be desired in point 
of logical construction, neither 
charms the senses nor takes posses- 
sion of the fancy, leaving one dissatis- 
fied in spite of one’s self, notwith- 
standing the perfect agreement be- 
tween its external forms and its or- 
ganic structure. This is the case with 
the hospital at Carcassonne, the parish 
church of St. Denis, the presbytery of 
Notre Dame at Paris, so inferior 
to the magnificent cathedral, the 
churches of Aillant and St. Gimer, 
the castle of Arragory built for M. 
Antoine Abadie, a medley for which 
perhaps its owner is responsible, and 
not least, the castle of Pierrefonds, 
whose perfection of workmanship is 
only equalled by its lack of the feudal 
spirit, by its modern made-to-order 
look and the absence of those pictur- 
esque details which offer so many 
coignes of vantage to the imagina- 
tion. The grotesque figures, the vari- 
ously enriched capitals, the quaint 
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gargoyles are not wanting, but they 
are like wax counterfeits of life, 
which leave one at best indifferent. 

It may be said here that the ques- 
tion of architectural restoration is 
quite too large a one for an article 
like this; otherwise it would be of 
interest to inquire, if it be possible 
for a man of modern times, under 
any circumstances, to restore or 
recreate any great architecture such 
as that of the fourteenth century or 
to do more than to galvanize its 
dry bones into a tantalizing simula- 
crum of an organic life which has 
departed. Probably the only wise 
course is to religiously preserve the 
remains left us, just as they stand, 





and so stay a little the corroding 
tooth of time. 
The little spire of Notre Dame, 
the nave of the cathedral of 
Moulins, and the principal front of 
the town-hall of Narbonne are much 
better than Pierrefonds, and the com- 
petitive design for the Paris Opera 























“HOUSE OF THE MUSICIANS,” RHEIMS. 


Restoration of Viollet-le-Duc. 
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ENTRANCE OF IONIAN HOUSE, 


Drawing by Viollet-le-Duc. 


House, which has been accorded 
scant praise, is vastly better in its 
well-ordered simplicity than the mere- 
tricious ornament and _ overloaded 
masses of Garnier’s preferred facade. 

It is this successful competitor, by 
the by, who, alluding to V.-le-Duc’s 
restorations, says: “In this direction 
he has done remarkable work. It is 
not necessary that the restorer should 
approve everything which has been 
done in any given case, or that it 
should be irreproachable as a work of 
art; but the original artist’s intention 
once ascertained, he should even fol- 
low authentic errors. Between the 
desire to do the best and to do justice 
to his original, he should not hesitate. 
He has not to produce anything new, 
but to reproduce the old. Without 
doubt it cost V.-le-Duc something to 
leave barbarous sculpture and bizarre 
decoration untouched, but he had no 





choice, .. . conscience and the de- 
votion to truth must override the 
love of beauty.” 

If, as has been claimed, V.-le- 
Duc was above all preéminent as a 
draughtsman, he was only less 
accomplished as a restorer, not 
alone for his conscientiousness, 
but for good judgment in con- 
struction and self-restraint in not 
attempting more decorative detail 
than the funds he could command 
justified. The study, preservation 
and exposition of that infinitely 
rich and varied architecture of 
France must be considered as the 
dearest interest of his life from 
which his other undertakings 
sprang, and to which they all lent 
themselves, his writings, his draw- 
ings and even his original build- 
ings, being so many commentaries 
and illustrations, tending to the 
better love and knowledge of the 
national architecture. 

As an instance of his unerring 
hand and eye, and of his command 
of his favorite twelfth and _thir- 
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teenth century styles, it is related 
that one day toward evening, he was 
overlooking the work of restoration, 


at Pierrefonds, which was _ rebuilt 
from almost hopeless ruin. His 
time was limited, but a_ certain 


plan of the guard-room was needed 
for the next day. Asking for pencil 
and paper, V.-le-Duc with great 
rapidity made the drawing without 
the least inaccuracy then and there. 
At another time, he had directed 
the workmen to dig to a certain 
depth, at a definite point, in order to 
find the old choked-up well, and on 
the same occasion the profilesof some 
missing. window columns and their 
capitals were required. He drew the 
shafts and the right and left profiles 
of the capitals separately, on the spur 
of the moment, which being brought 
together corresponded exactly. The 
well was found where he had indi- 
cated, and within it parts of the lost 


columns, whose diameters were pre- 
cisely those of his drawing. 

It is easy to imagine the feelings of 
the patient restorer, the patriotic 
man, when not only the main work of 
his life but the very integrity of his 
country was threatened during the 
German invasion. It is not unlikely 
that the following noble words were 
written by him then: “Contemplating 
immutable nature clothing the ruin 
made by the fury of man, one is filled 
with deep sadness, and says to him- 
self: ‘What is the good of it all? 
‘What good,’ replies the inward 
voice, ‘What is the good of independ- 
ence, of the love of country, the mem- 
ory of sacrifices’? Blaspheme not, 
philosopher of egotism! Be silent in 
the contemplation of these centuries 
of struggle, these beds of human 
bones, these remains, of which are 
composed the very soil of your native 
land.” 

















UNDER “BIG BEN.” 


By Alice DAlcho. 


OOM-boom! 
B Solemn, and deep, and clear 


The tones of the monster bell ring out 
The knell of the dying year. 
Trembling, the air vibrates, 
And each measured stroke awaits, 
Like one in mortal fear. 


BESS 


Boom-boom! 
Solemn, and deep, and slow, 
Over the mighty city 
And the river dark below. 
Over the homes of the rich and great, 
Over the homes where Death holds state, 
In the haunts of want and woe. 


Boom-boom! 
Slowly the last strokes fall, 
While some who hear rejoice in hope, 
And some the lost recall. 
Lord of the years that so swiftly fly, 
Guard us through this, with a pitying eye,— 
Guard us, and guide us through all. 











AUNT ELIZA AND HER SLAVES. 


By Elmore Symmes. 


FEW miles south 
of Louisville, 
Kentucky, is a 
negro town call- 
ed “The Wet 
Woods.” The 
pioneer of this settlement was Aunt 
Eliza, a thrifty, industrious old col- 
ored woman, who for years owned 
slaves and hired them out to the 
farmers of the neighborhood. She 
was freed by her master, John Hun- 
ley, a negro trader, whose farm was on 
the border of the Wet Woods forest. 
Before this gentleman’s death he be- 
came a Presbyterian, built a church, 
gave ten thousand dollars to a college 
and left a will in 1830 which freed his 
negroes. After this date Aunt Eliza 
became her own mistress. She made 
money in various ways, and was as- 
sisted and encouraged by the Hun- 
leys, who seem always to have re- 
garded her as a worthy family ser- 
vant. They gave her presents, re- 
membered her in their wills; she re- 
ceived from them money, furniture 
and a house and lot in the city. 

The first slaves that she owned were 
children; some were given her, others 
she bought for a trifle. Later on she 
paid as high as six hundred dollars for 
a woman, five hundred for a man, 
three hundred and seventy-five for a 
boy, and one hundred dollars for a 
child of ten. In 1838 she located in 
the Wet Woods, bought there forty 
acres, and built her log-house, which 
stands to-day most prominent among 
a hundred others which have clus- 
tered around this nucleus of the negro 
town. Her dwelling was two stories 
high, with a portico in front, and 
cabins for her slaves in the rear. The 
walls of the house were plastered, 
a chairboard extended around the 
rooms, the mantels were high, the 
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fireplaces large, such as to accommo- 
date great backlogs behind the and- 
irons. Some of her furniture was 
even handsome; a mahogany bed- 
stead willed her by the Hunleys had 
large posts carved with fern leaves 
overlapping one another at intervals 
from floor to tester. She had a Dutch 
clock six feet high, a cherry bureau, 
a chest of drawers, chairs with twisted 
legs and rungs; and on the floor one 
saw a rag carpet here, an oil cloth 
there, and a big-figured, old-time vel- 
vet in the best room. 

During her slave days she married 
John Williams. He had a difficulty 
with his master, and the latter threat- 
ened to sell him south; to avoid this 
calamity John escaped to Canada, and 
Aunt Eliza heard nothing more of 
him. Her next husband was Tevis, 
a free man of color, and on the day 
before her wedding with this negro 
she deeded all her possessions in 
trust to her lawyer, James Guthrie, 
he who was Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury, under President Pierce. 
A certified copy of this document 
was found among her papers; it 
gives an accurate idea of the num- 
ber of her slaves and of her property 
at this date, and also shows her dispo- 
sition to manage her own affairs with- 
out the assistance of the party of the 
first part. Tevis lived some twenty 
years after his marriage, and occupied 
himself chiefly with the farm, of which 
he owned one half. The slaves not 
hired were kept busy at home with the 
out and indoor work; somewere given 
the children to care for or obliged to 
sew for the large family, and others 
again were made to practice small in- 
dustries. Corn-husks were prepared 
for mattresses, and doormats of the 
same were made in large quantities 
by half grown negro children. Feath- 
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ers were sold for beds, and peacock 
plumes for fly brushes; turkeys, geese, 
ducks and chickens were dressed and 
sent to market. Aunt Eliza would 
buy an orchard of apples at a time for 
the manufacture of cider and vinegar. 
The mill to grind the fruit was worked 
by horse power, and the primitive 
press was a hollow square of split logs 
lined with rye straw, and a weight of 
stones to extract the juice was piled 
on one end of the lever. 

Her home was near the border of 
the Wet Woods forest. When she 
first went there it was a wilderness of 
hundreds of acres, so dense and vast 
that hunters were frequently lost 
there for days. A story was told in 
those times of two gentlemen who 
could not find their way out of the 
woods and in consequence were 
nearly starved to death. Late in the 
evening they came upon a creek, 
built a fire on the bank, and deter- 
mined to rest there for the night and 
follow the stream to its mouth on the 
morrow; for they knew it would bring 
them to the Ohio or to a tributary of 
that river. While they were wonder- 
ing what they would have for supper, 
their dog treed a ’coon; they felled 
the tree, and grew impatient at the 
prolonged combat between the dog 
and the ’coon, especially as there was 
danger of the latter being the victor. 
One of the men, frantic with hunger, 
threw himself into the fight, caught 
the ’coon by the leg and cut the leg 
off, skinned it and roasted it over the 
fire as the fight still continued; indeed 
the leg was nearly eaten before the 
*coon was vanquished. The stream 
which they were on proved to be the 
Beargrass, and it brought them out at 
Louisville. 

This same Wet Woods, even in re- 
cent years, has been a place where 
robbers and criminals of every sort 
have hidden from the officers of the 
law. Shooting affrays, murders and 
coroner’s inquests form a large part 
of the history of the district. From 
1833 to 1856 there lived on a farm at 
one corner of this forest a man who 
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was said to be a lawyer and who was 
practically one of the most expert 
lawyers in Kentucky; he so outwitted 
all judicial restrictions that he lived 
the life of a highway robber un- 
molested for twenty-three years. If 
your horses were taken from your 
stable, your cows from their pas- 
ture, your pigs from their pen, and 
you informed the police, they would 
say with unconcern: 

“Ah! you live three miles from 
Craddock—you will find them in the 
thickets of the Wet Woods. We ad- 
vise that you go hunting with a party 
of friends well armed. When you 
come across your property, take pos- 
session; if any one stops you, show 
your revolver and claim your own 
fearlessly ; if it is the proprietor, be not 
alarmed; he will express with great 
grace and suavity his surprise that 
that which belongs to you should be 
found so far from your home, and in 
ten minutes or less he will convince 
you that there are ten others more 
likely to have been implicated than 
himself.” 

He frequently fixed his thefts upon 
his negroes or those of his neighbors. 
He was accused of being a counter- 
feiter, and for this was once arrested, 
but nothing could be proven against 
him. Years after his death, when his 
house was torn down, counterfeit 
coins were found in his cellar, and the 
tools used for their manufacture. He 
was known to have taken at one time 
forty head of hogs from one neighbor 
and sixty head of cattle from another; 
he even kidnaped negroes, impris- 
oned them on his place, then sold 
them South, reported them dead, and 
proved in court the truth of his state- 
ments. The farmers finally con- 
cluded they would stand this state of 
affairs no longer, and a document was 
drawn up and signed by thirty of them 
ordering Craddock to leave the state 
in one month or suffer the conse- 
quences. He paid no attention, re- 
fused to believe the signatures genu- 
ine, and laughed at what he called the 
“impertinence” of those who thought 
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to terrify him. His wife begged him 
to sell out and go away, but he stub- 
bornly refused. On the last night of 
the thirty days, at eleven o’clock, 
there came a message calling him to 
a neighbor’s a mile away. ‘The stal- 
lion was saddled, the one he always 
rode, and he left home alone. In less 
than an hour the riderless horse re- 
turned; his master was found in the 
lane a mangled corpse with a dozen 
bullets in his body. It was never dis- 
covered who fired them. Indeed 
there was only the widow to care; she 
had no children, her father and mother 
were both dead, she herself had been 
an only child, and after marriage was 
ostracized from all society. Her 
efforts to punish the murderers of her 
husband were fruitless, those who 
were suspected and arrested declaring 
their innocence and proving an alibi. 
The darkies of the settlement believe 
that the old man still haunts the place 
where he was killed, and will continue 
to do so until his death is avenged. 
At midnight no negro of this locality 
could be persuaded to ride through 
that lane. The ghost is variously 
described, generally as a white object 
the size of a flour sack hidden under 
the hedge and resembling in form a 
huge grub-worm. Those who have 
seen it say that it terrifies them and 
renders the horse unable to move; he 
stands and waits and waits, while the 
crawling, hideous worm comes to- 
wards them. The rider becomes more 
and more terrified; he drives his spurs 
into his horse and uses his whip in 
vain; finally he loses his temper and 
swears an oath; instantly the “hant” 
jumps upon the horse’s back, puts his 
claw-feet on the rider’s shoulders, and 
the head, like that of a gigantic cater- 
pillar, stares the rider in the face over 
his shoulder, the jaws emit an un- 
earthly and appalling chuckle, and the 
horse dashes forward at a breakneck 
speed. When he reaches the end of 
the haunted district, the great worm 
relaxes his clutch, drops to the 
ground and disappears. 

This is but one of the many ghost 
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stories they tell of this man, who once 
was such a terror to the neighbor- 
hood. His poor widow has never 
heard any of them and seems to know 
but little of the opprobrium he cast 
upon the name. She is a white-haired 
old lady of ninety, with eyes which 
have their second sight. She is as 
much alone in this world as a creature 
can well be, and the second-sight 
which has come to her is a blessing 
upon her declining years; her glasses 
are no longer needed, and her eyes 
are strong enough to stand the hours 
of reading which she enjoys every 
day. Her companions are all in 
books, her friends in fableland. Her 
intercourse with those of this world 
seems to be confined to an occasional 
visit from the minister of her church, 
a charitable acquaintance, or a former 
slave. This old lady knew Aunt Eliza 
well; she always called her the “Queen 
of the Darkies,” and when told of her 
death she went to her bureau drawer 
and took out three pretty white caps 
such as old ladies wear. 

“These [ made for Aunt Eliza; 
she always wore white caps you know. 
So she has gone! I shall not need 
caps much longer myself,” she said 
as she closed the drawer. “Eliza had 
a long, long life. Mine, too, has been 
long—so many changes! I was rich 
once; now I am living in one room. 
All my life I have been fighting to 
have things different. If I could go 
over the past, J would be different. 
There is so little in this world that is 
worth while! So Aunt Eliza is dead! 
She was a remarkable old woman: 
bought and raised in all forty-five 
negro children, endeavored to make 
of them well-trained servants. To 
me she was as fine a character as | 
ever knew, and her morality was ex- 
ceptional. So she died in September 
of ’87, and was only ninety-one! | 
thought she was four years older than 
my husband,—and he was born in 
1791.” 

Perhaps the old lady was right, and 
the other calculations wrong. If so 


we can add nine years to the ninety- 
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one; and during those years, no matter 
how many there be, Aunt Eliza made 
her influence felt, not only in her own 
household, but in every cabin of the 
negro town. She seems to have 
gained her great ascendency over 
these people through a certain respect 
the negro everywhere entertains for 
power. It is a sort of adoration for 
one who holds a bank account and 
lives in better style than his neighbors. 
I remember an efficient servant who 
won the good will of a gentleman on 
a New Orleans boat. He asked the 
negro what wages he received, and 
with the steward’s permission ten- 
dered him an advance if he would 
come to his house and serve at his 
table. He evaded the offer, and 
finally when forced to reply said he 
“didn’t like the color of the house.” 

“What do you mean by ‘the color 
of the house?” 

“It strikes me it’s red brick, and I 
can’t leave this fine old boat furnuthin’ 
less’n a stone front.” 

They like to live with the first in the 
land; wealth and position always com- 
mand from them deference and re- 
spect. Aunt Eliza was an aristocrat 
in their Wet Woods town, and her 
house in their eyes, had palatial ap- 
pointments. They were proud too of 
her fine appearance. Her figure and 
head were shapely, the face well fea- 
tured, the eyes large and intelligent. 
She dressed always in black, with 
white apron, fichu and cap. 

It required of course tact of no 
mean order to hold such a position 
as Aunt Eliza’s for half a century in a 
colony of negroes. They are not 
always easily governed; the younger 
ones are troublesome, mischievous 
and at times wicked, and the older 
ones commit misdemeanors and cause 
dissensions of a serious nature. There 
was a little creature hired from this 
house who in many things resembled 
the “Topsy” of Mrs. Stowe. She 
would play all sorts of pranks when 
not watched, go down stairs astride 
the banisters, balancing on her head 
in her rapid transit whatever she had 
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to carry. In the negro quarters she 
mimicked every one who came to her 
mistress’s house; and when an ama- 
teur operetta was rehearsed time and 
again in her hearing, she learned it by 
heart and waseable to burlesque the 
whole. She wculd masquerade as a 
ghost and scare the other “darkies” ; 
would dress as a boy, whiten her face 
with chalk, dance clog dances or jigs, 
sing comic songs, and, amidst a volley 
of applause from her associates, whirl 
out of the room, and return in a few 
moments in her linsey dress and ging- 
ham apron, as solemn and demure as 
though quite ignorant of her own per- 
formance. 

- It was always a matter of wonder 
how Aunt Eliza managed a number 
of such urchins. Many of the negro 
men and women of the settlement dis- 
obeyed the laws and were brought 
into court. Some of them had 
strange notions of jurisprudence. 
The best of them considered it a dis- 
grace to be summonsed up to “Co’te” 
on any account. 

As an example of their misdeeds :— 
a colored girl stole the child she was 
nursing, brought her to her home in 
the Wet Woods, and kept her from 
Thursday until Monday, when a re- 
ward of five hundred dollars caused 
some one to notify the police. Many 
of the negroes of the neighborhood 
were subpoenaed toappear at the trial. 
Some were indignant at this, and 
could not understand why they should 
be thus disgraced. 

“They’d better let me alone,” said 
one old woman. “I had nuthin’ ter do 
with the stealin’ of that thar white chile. 
I got no use nohow for no co’te house, 
jailyard, city hall; they’se all alike 
and them lawyers aint no better. You 
don’t ketch me a talkin’ to none of 
them. When they axes me what I 
knows about that white chile, I'll up 
and tell ’em I knows ’nuf to ’tend ter 
my own business, and no mo’; and ef 
they keeps on wid dere queschuns, I'll 
’tend I aint got a darned bit of sense. 
I'll jes make ’em believe I’se idjet. A 
fussen’ and sputen’ in de co’te, nigger 
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talk and nigger mess,—I’se been 
larned ter keep out ob such.” 

And in truth, when she was called up- 
on totestify, all the information she had 
to give was: “I knows nuthin’, shape 
nor form.” The girl Who did the kid- 
napping was adjudged crazy and sent 
to the lunatic asylum. Among the 
witnesses there were various opinions 
as to her sanity. One old creature 
said: “I know nuthin’ ’bout crazy— 
she’s flighty, sir, flighty.” Another 
informed the young lawyer for the de- 
fense that the “gal had jes’ good 
sense as he had.” 

Aunt Eliza was never called upon to 
appear in these courtroom scenes, and 
adroitly kept aloof from all troubles 
of this nature. She had little to do 
with family quarrels, and was chari- 
table and kind to all alike: After the 
war many of the negroes were poor 
and old with no one to care for them; 
and in Aunt Eliza these unfortunates 
had a generous friend. Yes, they 
said, there was always more to be 
found in her three-cornered cupboard 
than in the Freedman’s Bureau. 

She was kind to the sick, and nursed 
or superintended the nursing of many 
who suffered. She had a certain 
knowledge of medicine which came 
from her long experience and occa- 
sional association with physicians. 
She was partial to the allopathic treat- 
ment. “You might as well send for 
a glass of water,” she would say in 
speaking of the homceopathists. Her 
remedies had a great reputation in her 
negro town. They tell of her herb 
teas, powders and salves. To keep 
away chills and fever she gave them 
red-pepper tea every morning; and 
when ague attacked them vervain was 
the cure,—or “bervine” as the darkies 
call it; a tea made of this herb will in- 
duce a profuse perspiration—and fre- 
quently after one day’s treatment the 
chills never returned. For a head- 
ache, bruised horse-radish leaves or 
red-pepper pods were soaked in vine- 
gar and bound on the forehead; for a 
sore throat, a boiling tea of sage, red 
pepper or yellow root,—and the pa- 
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tient was to inhale the steam. 


Mullen 
and vinegar for a swelling,—or blue 


clay and vinegar. For nausea, a tea- 
spoonful of wood ashes in a cup of 
boiling water taken as hot as possible. 
Instead of having a decayed tooth 
pulled, she pulverized some kind of 
bark, wrapped it in cotton, and put it 
in the cavity. This caused a rapid 
decay of the roots, and in a few weeks 
it came out a piece at atime. Many 
sores they say were healed with her 
salves, and many lives saved by her 
good nursing. She gave food to the 
starving and dainties to the sick; and 
they call her “a good old lady,” “a 
blessed old soul,” “the best old 
mammy in the world,” “a captain of 
awoman.” Of the children she raised 
you will hear them say “she raised 
’em good, gave ’em many a whippin’, 
but never a lick amiss.” 

Her house was a sort of headquar- 
ters for servants, for her recommenda- 
tion was a sure guarantee. Even after 
her slaves were freed she was in the 
habit of finding them work, collecting 
their wages and giving them what 
she thought proper. The war made 
but little change in her household. 
Some of the negroes of this locality 
enlisted, but they were comparatively 
few. There was one, Sam Clark, who 
joined Gilbert’s corps of Buell’s army 
as it passed by Aunt Eliza’s house on 
the way from Louisville to Perryville. 
Sam was carrying water to the gate 
for the soldiers to fill their canteens, 
when one of the officers, noticing his 
quick movements and intelligent face, 
asked him if he would like to join the 
troops. He accepted with alacrity, 
was told to drop his tin cup and 
bucket and fall into ranks, and was 
given the gun and accoutrements of 
some weary soldier. His comrades 
shouted to him, as he passed by the 
way: 

“Say, Sambo, whar’s you gwine?” 

“T’se jined the troops; I’se gwine 
ter fight fer freedom,” yelled the proud 
negro. 

They were two nights on the way; 
and when the forces rested, Sam de- 
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lighted in showing of how much ser- 
vice he could be. Finally came the 
battle of Perryville. Bragg’s troops 
started up one side of the hill, and 
Buell’s on the other; they fought for 
the summit. The first shots fright- 
ened the negro nearly to death; he 
deserted, ran half way down the hill, 
and there hid under a tobacco barn; 
but a cannon-ball struck it, and he 
abandoned his position. His next 
refuge was a sinkhole. Here he felt 
sure of his safety; he could hear the 
balls and bullets whiz over his head; 
when suddenly a bomb burst in front 
of him and completely covered him 
with earth. “My Lordy!” he said, 
when he told the story on his return, 
“T thought I’se done killed sartin, 
done buried alive; but I scrummidged 
and I scrummidged tell I got outer 
that thar hole and then I up and lefi— 
] jes’ cut and run, and I runned and 
I runned, and I jes’ never did stop tell 
I got home; and if any you fool 
ignunt niggers want to jine the army, 
go, jine it—this here nigger won’t be 
so spry agin soon.” 

Something more was learned of this 
Sam Clarkand the other slavesof Aunt 
Eliza from the letters which were 
found among her papers. In hiring 
her servants she always agreed to take 
less wages when they were taught 
reading, writing and arithmetic. After 
they were married and went to homes 
of their own, they were thus suffi- 
ciently educated to keep up a certain 
correspondence with her. In these 
letters they sometimes tell of their 
misfortunes and troubles, or again of 
their prosperity. The spelling is 
often original, the writing stiff and 
awkward, but legible. They call her 
“Ma,” “Mammy,” and sometimes “My 
dear Maw.” After this generally fol- 
lows, “I seat myself to inform you,” 
or, “I take my pen in hand.” One 
continues: 

“Me and Sam is well at present, 
hoping these few lines may find you 
the same. I have rote to you, but 
haven’t got any answer yit. Mahaly 
and Honorah is well and send ther 
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love. Rite soon, Maw, for I want to 
here from you, you are all I have to 
look to for I have no friends here. 
Give my love to Parmele. 

Maximilla Coleman.” 

Another runs thus: “Dear Mother: 
I have rented a house with ten rooms 
for $6.00 per month, bought four 
dozen chickens, bought a new Singer 
Sewing Machine and a new set of fur- 
niture. Tell Sis and Honorah howdy. 
Remember me in your prayers. Your 
son Loyd Riggs.” 

A letter dated 1823 is from Aunt 
Eliza’s sister, Mary, a slave in Wash- 
ington city, and was probably written 
by one of the young mistresses of the 
household. The sisters had been 
separated eleven years without hear- 
ing from one another, and a great 
many family changes are found re- 
corded in these few pages: 

“Our mother has been dead four 
years, our cousin William is dead, 
Aunt Nellie’s son is married, your 
brother George lost his wife, your 
brother Charles is living in Brookville, 
your father married again and has one 
son. I belong to old mistress yet, 
she is the same she was when you left 
her. Miss Caroline is married, Miss 
Emmeline is still at home in Wash- 
ington and is improving very much. 
Write and direct your letters care of 
Edward Dier at the corner of F and 
Fourteenth Street. I have no more 


to say at present. Affectionate 
sister, Mary. 
“Washington City, March 2oth, 
1823.” 


Other letters tell of presents sent 
Aunt Eliza, a cap, fichu, apron or 
dress, and often ten cents was en- 
closed for the postage of her reply. 
She was always asked to name their 
babies. They considered that she 
had an especial aptitude for giving 
the unusual cognomens which please 
the fancy of the negro. Judging from 
some of these, there is no doubt that 
she had a fine vocabulary; it is strange 


where she found such names as 
Alonzo, Zeraldy, Talleyrand, Ber- 
trand, Columbus, America, Lisha, 
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Venus, Priscilla, Vennetter, Daphne, 
Clarissa, Lenith and Polyphemus. 
The names which went forth were 
alone sufficient to have immortalized 
the house. She had a great deal 
of naming to do in her ninety-one 
years, as she lived to see the great- 
grandchildren of the children she had 
raised, and some of the women had as 
many as nineteen to add to their gen- 
eration. 

Across the way from Aunt Eliza’s 
house was the church. A party of us 
thought of photographing it one Sun- 
day while the negroes were assembled 
for service. We sent word to the 
minister requesting that the congre- 
gation group themselves about the 
doorway while the picture was being 
taken. The message was delivered, 
and the preacher rose in. the pulpit 
with a troubled mien. He said that 
there was some ladies and gentlemen 
as wanted to “draw ’em off.” He 
didn’t know as ’twas any harm to be 
“drawed off”—he had never heard the 
subject discussed. He was mightily 
troubled, for ’twas Sunday and he 
knowed not what ter do. He picked 
up the Bible and opened it here and 
there, laid it down, and continued, 
“that he disremembered as the Bible 
said anything bout being ‘drawed off’; 
he didn’t believe the Lord was ever 
drawed off, and yit, if possible, he was 
in favor of obleeging the ladies and 
gentlemen.” He then proposed a 
prayer for inspiration, which was 
rather long, and excited the congre- 
gation; one could hear murmurs all 
around the room: 

“O, Lord!—Is it right, Lord?— 
Drawed off, O Lord!—Show us, 
O Lord, Thy will!—Thy will be 
done!—Drawed off, Lord!—Is it 
lawful on the Sabbath day, O Lord?” 

They quieted down as the inspired 
negro arose and said in firm tones that 
the Lord had revealed to him that 
there was no harm to come to no one, 
no harm, no evil, no sin, in being 
“drawed off,” providing there was a 
collection took up before they “dis- 
bursed.” He seated himself at a table 
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in front of the pulpit, and the congre- 
gation filed up one at a time and “dis- 
bursed.” The money was placed 
upon the table, and if change was 
needed it was made; thus if twenty- 
five cents was laid down, the minister 
offered to return twenty cents. While 
this was going on, he chanted appro- 
priate quotations from the Scriptures: 
“He that giveth loaneth to the Lord.” 
“Blessed is the cheerful giver.” “He 
that soweth bountifully shall reap 
bountifully, and he that soweth spar- 
ingly shall reap sparingly.” “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

As they came out, it was amusing 
to see them group themselves about 
the church, each anxious to be con- 
spicuous. There was a well-dressed 
woman who was proud of her black 
velvet bonnet and four feathers, a 
fond father who had a “gal” who he 
said looked “rite peart,” and a man 
who insisted upon standing in the 
doorway and made threats that it 
would not be well for those concerned 
if he was not “drawed off” in “that 
thar potocrack.” 

Before we left the negro town, we 
called on Aunt Eliza, who was then 
quite feeble. After our visit we occa- 
sionally inquired about her. Some- 
times we would hear that she was 
“middling and sorter toler’ble,” and 
again that she was “poorly and mighty 
down-hearted.” 

The end of the long life came in 
the autumn of 1887. She was buried 
from Forest Church, the meeting- 
house near her home; and they in- 
terred her in the family graveyard 
under her own cedars. 

She never had a child; her slaves 
had been to her as children, and she 
willed her property to such of these 
as had been kind to her in her old age. 
The funeral sermon was preached by 
Mr. Hicks, a colored minister from 
the city, who took as his text, so he 
said, “She did all she could.” In his 
simple way he enumerated her good 
acts, and told them that he knew the 
Lord had “raised her colors.” It is 


the negro belief that after a well-spent 














life they are no longer of dark skin in 


the next world. He said that she was 
the “openest-hearted” woman he ever 
knew, that there was ‘nuthin’ too 
grand” to be said of Aunt Eliza. He 
held her up to the congregation as an 
example of every virtue. Among 
other things which he commended 
was her dignified behavior in church. 
He disapproves of the excited way of 
“gittin’ ‘ligion.” He obliges his con- 
verts to tell their “’sperience” in a 
quiet way or not at all. When dis- 
cussing the subject, he said: “It is 
mostly dreams anyhow. The ignunt 
nigger dreams many things the intel- 
ligent mind knows nuthin’ of. Nig- 
gers is natcherly superstitious, they 
comes from Afriquay whar thar’s 
nuthin’ else, and that disease is in ’em 
yit.” 

Among the contemporaries of 
Aunt Eliza, two deserve mention—- 
an old fiddler, John Williams, and 
Charlie Saunders, the sesquipedalian- 
ist, who will long be remembered be- 
cause of his fondness for many-sylla- 
bled words. He did not misapply 
them quite so hopelessly as Charles 
Reade’s Vespasion, who confounded 
anomaly with analogy, anatomy, and 
even anemone. Uncle Charlie might 
be considered more of a rival of Mrs. 
Malaprop and Mrs. Partington, for 
his unintentional witticisms were of 
their order. For several years he pre- 
sided at an artesian well in Louisville 
owned by Mr. Du Pont. Here the 
old negro would delight all who came 
for baths or to drink of the water by 
his scientific discourses concerning 
the same. It spouted forth from its 
wonderful cavity in crystal jets, bal- 
loons and liquid lilies. Uncle Charlie, 
with a most profound bow, would 
hand a glass of it to a lady and insist 
that she drink “spontaneously,” as it 
would make her “harmoniously salu- 
brious.” To another he would say 
that it “corrugated” the complexion 
and rendered ladies entirely “super- 
fluous.” Salubrious, circumlocution 
and concatenation were Charlie’s 
three favorite words: 
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“A fine day, Charlie.” 

“Yes, sir, quite salubrious.” 

“A pleasant morning, Uncle Char- 
lie.” 

“Yes, sir, de circumlocution and de 
concatenation of de tunder and de 
lit’nin’ las’ nite dispelled the hilarious- 
ness of de atmosphere and made tings 
salubrious.” 

A gentleman once said to him: 
“Charlie, if the majority was over- 
ruled by the minority, what would the 
majority do?” 

“Jes’ circumlocute, concatenate and 
circumnavigate till dey got back whar 
dey was befo’, and den all ’Il be salu- 
brious.” 

He called Henry Clay an old 
“reminiscence,” and said it was “salu- 
brious” to talk to him; spoke of the 
weather as being “variegated” in 
April, and said of the sky in June that 
it was “humane and bountiful,” and 
that the earth was “odoriferous” and 
“salubrious.” 

He was asked by a gentleman at 
the artesian well if there was anything 
deleterious in the property of the 
water. 

“No, sir, no, sir!” was the quick 
reply, “de property of de water b’longs 
to Mr. Du Pont.” 

The gentleman replied that he 
knew the water belonged to Mr. Du 
Pont, he merely desired to understand 
how it affected the system, if it had 
in it anything deleterious.” 

“Yes, sir! it hab plenty ob delete- 
rious, and am much complimented. 
Dar’s also de soda, de sulphur, and 
udder gradients, an’ when taken in de 
system de circumlocution an de con- 
catenation ob de water on de risual 
organs clars de destruction an’ leaves 
de system salubrious.” 

He no doubt added “deleterious” to 
the “gradients” when the next visitor 
came along. There was never a big 
word used in his presence that he did 
not appear to perfectly understand it, 
and he would always reply with readi- 
ness. After leaving the well, he was 
employed in a bank, where he learned 
a few more big words, and sometimes 
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applied them aptly. One day he was 
sent on an errand and failed to re- 
turn promptly, possibly circumlo- 
cuted and circumnavigated more than 
was salubrious. When he came back, 
his indignant employer kicked him 
out with unmannerly words. Charlie 
felt insulted; he was not accustomed 
to the etiquette used towards a slave. 
He found work elsewhere; and when 
asked why he left the bank, he said 
he “repudiated” it because Mr. Dash 
was too spontaneous. 

The other friend of Aunt Eliza’s 
was the older fiddler, Henry Williams, 
who led a band at fashionable parties 
and gave dancing lessons to the chil- 
dren long ago. He played entirely 
by ear, and was especially partial to 
square dances, the “Virginia Reel” 
being his favorite. He had his pecu- 
liar way of calling the figures in a 
quadrille: “Balance de ladies!” 
“Swing your corners!” “Chevalier all 
around!” Frequently he would sing 
two lines that rhymed, and the band 
would come in with the chorus, 


You will dance— I will sing — 
Ha ha ha— Ha ha ha — 


One cotillion figure was called 
“Fire.” Williams sang the two lines 
that rhymed, and the chorus gave the 
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stormy night, and the dawn brought 
a blizzard. The old fiddler took cold 
on his homeward ride; he had pneu- 
monia and fever, and in his delirium 
he imagined he was still leading the 
band: 


‘*You will dance and we will sing, 
And the merry bells will ring, 
Ha! Ha! Haw! Ha! Ha! Haw! 
Ha! Ha! Haw! Ha! Ha! Haw!” 


He would laugh in his ravings; 
then again he would scream: “Fire! 
Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire!” “Balance de 
ladies!” “Chevalier all around!” 
“Swing your corners!” 

These hallucinations excited him 
and made the fever worse. His last 
words were “Promenade all!” The 
dance was over, and he fell into his 
last sleep. 

In learning particulars of Aunt 
Eliza and her slaves, an effort was 
made to obtain some of the old darkey 
songs they once sang. Those they 
composed were generally destitute of 
rhyme, and after every line there was 
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a refrain, as “Jango, my lango, hey!” 
or “Ho, Jamboree!” repeated some 
five or six times. 


Jin-go my lan-go, hey! Who built that brick yard way o-ver yonder? Jin-go my lan-go, hey! 


cry of “Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire! Fire!” 
—and the dancers were set moving to 
very fast time, the figure terminating 
when they were almost out of 
breath, with “Promenade all!” or 
“Lemonade all!” as he frequently 
rendered it. 

The last time Williams played was 
at a country party. The dance music 
lasted from early in the evening until 
four in the morning, when the guests 
went home. It had been a windy, 


For their plaintive airs they used 
“Heyho! Higho! twing, twang de 
banjo!” 


‘* Far’ well Miss Julia, far’ you well, 
Heyho, Higho, twing twang de banjo! 
De nigger-trader’s got me! 

‘Far’ well old Missus, far’ you-.well, 
Heyho, higho, twing twang de banjo! 
De nigger-trader’s got me! 


‘* Far’ you well, old Marster, far’ you well, 
Heyho higho, twing twang de banjo! 
De nigger-trader’s got me!” 
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They would continue in this way, 
saying farewell to all at the Kentucky 
home. The song originated with 
those who were sold South. 

The cornshucking songs were also 
destitute of rhyme, and frequently 
celebrated some remarkable feat of 
“Brer Rabbit,” running into some 
such chorus as 


‘*Oh! shuck dat corn, you niggers. 
Oh ! Ho-o-o0-oh ! Ho-o-o-oh! 
And pass dat jug around lively, 
Oa! Ho-o-0-oh ! Ho-o0-o-oh!” 


The custom of having corn husked 
on a moonlight night by all the dark- 
ies in the neighborhood making of it 
a frolic has passed away with the 
slavery, and the songs are remem- 
bered by but few of the old negroes 
who have not yet “got ligion”; after 
one has “jined de church and is pro- 
fessed,” it is impossible to make him 
sing anything but religious songs; he 
insists that “de Lord’s done forgot dat 
he sung dem songs what’s not his’en, 
and he’s gwine ter forget ’em too,” 
and “Them as ’members ’em will go 
to torment sartin.” The present gen- 
eration of Aunt Eliza’s negro town 
have no characteristic songs. Min- 


strel ditties and popular ballads of the 
day seem to be their choice. 

A few years more, and the Wet 
Woods settlement will have under- 
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gone changes. The “Woods” has 
already been cleared away, and the 


“Wet” is not destined to remain much 
longer. An enterprising stranger 
from the North has discovered that 
the clay in this locality is just the 
thing for making drain-tiles; he has 
built his kiln on the border of the 
Woods, and before long his pipes will 
be draining the land. Besides a kiln 
on the border, a railroad is being 
built through the heart,—a railroad 
made by “de converts from de pen- 
tenchery,”—‘“what dey brings out in 
a package car,”—-so these poor igno- 
rant people say. But a little while, 
and they will know the difference be- 
tween converts and convicts, package 
and baggage. The education that 
will come to them will improve them 
of course, but we may doubt if there 
will ever be among them another 
Aunt Eliza. She encouraged their 
learning, and at the same time she 
tried to make of them an honest, faith- 
ful people, content to be cooks and 
coachmen, and not fine ladies and 
presidents of the United States. Aunt 
Eliza was well fitted for her life work, 
and has left an example and a reputa- 
tion few of her color can claim. - She 
will long be remembered by the ne- 
groes of the Wet Woods as the first 
who built a house there and lived as 
a queen among them. 
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STORY. 


By Dorothy Prescott. 


III. 
‘** T read you, by your bugle-horn, 
And by your palfrey good, 
{ read you for a ranger sworn, 
To keep the king’s green wood.” 
‘** A ranger, lady, winds his horn, 
But ‘tis at peep of night; 
His blast is heard at merry morn, 
And mine at dead of night.” 
Yet sung she: ‘ Brignal Banks are fair, 
And Greta woods are gay ; 
I would I were with Edmund there, 
To reign his Queen of May!” 


HE next morning was Sun- 
day, and Mr. -Mills, who 
rose late, pleased his sister 
by accompanying her to 
church; and at dinner, 
Mrs. Farwell and one or 

two other relations dropped in,— 

not Perry Cutter, who had re- 
ceived a hint to keep away. There 
was no opportunity for private 

conversation, but John Mills had a 

sense that something was in the air. 

Probably they expected him to begin 

on business, and he was quite ready to 

do so when they were by themselves 
in the evening. But as soon as the 
last guest had departed Harry began: 

“There is something I wish to say as 

soon as it is convenient to you.” 

“Any time.” 

“Then, if you will come out now?” 

“Very well,” said Mills, taking the 
hat Harry handed him, and walking 
down the porch steps, anxious to get 
the talk over. The young man, of 
course, was going to ask some favor, 
and if it were anything in reason it 
must be granted; but it is not agree- 
able to have one’s good intentions 
forestalled, and he had come prepared 
to do as much and more for the 

Browns than they had any right to 

expect. No words passed till they 

had left the precincts of the farm, and 
walked out on the wide open floor of 
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the valley. Flat as it looked from 
above, it was yet broken by many an 
outcropping rock, tufted and circled 
round with shrubs, and many a brook, 
cutting deep through the rich loam 
between fern-fringed banks, or 
spreading out over the _ pebbly 
reaches; it was dotted with scattered 
large trees and crossed by natural 
hedge-rows between the fields; and 
at every turn some grouping of these 
made a study for longing eye and 
eager hand, had trained eve and hand 
ever come to the*farm. But now 
that the crops were harvested, there 
were wide open spaces altogether bare 
of cover; and on one of these Harry 
paused and said quietly, though he 
had grown a little paler than usual: 

“T ought to tell you that Gertrude 
and I love each other.” 

“What!” cried the father, growing 
pale in his turn. 

“T mean I have asked her to be my 
wife some day; and she says she will 
—if you consent.” 

“But I never can consent,” said 
John Mills, his face now flushing 
crimson, and his words forcing them- 
selves out ina confused stammer. “I 
never heard of suchathing! It is too 
—absurd. Don’t let me hear an- 
other word about it.” 

“That would not be right. I ought 
not to win Gertrude’s love, and then 
hold my tongue to you about it.” 

“T don’t believe it! It was abom- 
inable in you to speak to her about it. 
You know I should never have let her 
stay here if I had dreamed of such a 
thing! I thought better of you, 
Harry!” 

“There was no need of speaking. 
We knew it long before that.” 

“It is impossible! I don’t believe 
it!” cried Mills again, though a warn- 
ing recollection of something in his 
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daughter’s eyes and voice caught at 
his heart. “Why, Gertrude is a child 
—a baby; the bare idea of marriage 
is ridiculous at her age!” 

“How old do you want her to be 
before she marries?” 

“T don’t know—I never thought of 
it. I couldn’t hear of her marrying 
anybody for seven years at the least 
of it.” 

“Tf 1 come and ask you for her in 
seven years, then will you listen to 
me?” 

“No, indeed! Why, the whole idea 
is perfect nonsense. How could you 
support a wife?” 

“T hope to be able to in seven 
years.” 

“The devil you do 

“There are ways to be made in the 
world. How did you make your 
own?” 

“That’s no rule for any one. I had 
exceptional success. I worked hard 
enough, I can tell you—harder than 
you ever will, or can; and it grows 
harder and harder every year.” 

“It may be done. In seven years’ 
time, I think I can be in a fair position 
to marry.” 

“And do you expect her to sit wait- 
ing for you all that time?” 

“T thought you said you did not 
wish her to marry before then.” 

‘Mr. Mills, stunned and bewildered, 
while his companion was calm as ever, 
gasped for breath, . and like a 
lion in the toils, burst out angrily 
with: “I will not have her live like a 
beggar!” 

“T shall never ask her to.” 

“T suppose you expect to get some 
of my money with her; but if she 
marries you, you shall never touch a 
cent of it.” 

“T don’t want it.” 

“Do you expect to be able to Sup- 
port her as she is now?” 

“Very likely not. She would not 
care for it—she does not care for such 
things.” 

“She doesn’t know what she does 
care for! She is a child,—and you 
You don’t know anything 
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are, too. 
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about the world, nor what a difference 
there is. My Gertrude! you don’t 
realize what a different position she 
has a right to expect.” 

“T do realize it. 1 can fully under- 
stand how you feel about this. I 
know Gertrude is above any man’s 
deserts, were he a king. I will say 
nothing about mine. But she loves 
me—we love each other so much, that 
we can be very happy in a simple way 
of living, and I do not doubt that | 
can give her the comforts of life by 
the time you mention, or sooner.” 

“And meanwhile she is to waste 
the bloom of her youth waiting for 
you!” 

“She will be happier waiting for me 
than waiting for nothing.” 

“You needn’t think I am going to 
let her see or hear anything of you!” 

“You have a great deal in your 
power, sir, I know; but I don’t think 
you have the power to prevent our 
hearing of each other.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self!—to go and persuade a child of 
my daughter’s age that she is in love 
with you, and then lead her into a 
clandestine correspondence against 
her parents’ wishes!” 

“T have done no such thing. I 
never persuaded her. We could not 
help loving each other; we cannot 
give each other up. As soon as I had 
a chance I told you all about it. You 
have insulted me in a way I could not 
have borne from any other man. But 
I can bear that, and more, from Ger- 
trude’s father; and I can allow for 
your being surprised and disap- 
pointed. I do not want your money. 
You think too much of it when you 
imagine that every one else is think- 
ing of it too. I will not stoop to any- 
thing clandestine. I want Gertrude 
to marry as she should, with your 
consent, and for you to keep your 
place in her heart. You do not need 
to give her a single penny to do that. 
We are willing to wait; but when | 
am able to maintain her in a way that 
will content us both, be it in seven 
years, or, I hope, in less, I shall come 
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and ask you again for her, and you 
will have no right to refuse.” 

Mr. Mills caught at his last chance. 
“Very well. In seven years’ time— 
no less, mind you—if there is noth- 
ing against you, and she is set upon it, 
I will not refuse you, if, in return, you 
will promise me not to attempt to see 
her or hold any communication with 
her.” 

“T do promise it. I will sacrifice a 
great deal that Gertrude and I may 
feel that I do not deserve the things 
you have said about me. I presume 
letters will occasionally pass between 
the families, as before. If I can hear 
she is well, now and then, and she can 
know the same of me, it is all I ask.” 

The worst of rarely losing one’s 
temper is that, once lost, it is almost 
impossible to recover. Mr. Mills was 
conscious that he had lost his well- 
guarded temper for the first time for 
years; and, baffled, angry and wrath- 
ful against himself and all the world, 
he burst forth in spite of himself: 
“She'll have forgotten all about you 
in six months—see if she doesn’t!” 

“If she does—there will be nothing 
more to be said about it.” 

Mr. Mills, checkmated without 
knowing how, raged inwardly, but 
regained his outward calm with an 
effort. “We will go to-morrow—if 
you will please to take us over to the 
Point.” 

“Very well. I must see Gertrude 
once before she goes.” 

“Not till I have spoken to her my- 
self.” 

“As you wish; it can make no dif- 
ference,” said Harry,—and for a mo- 
ment their eyes met. Mr. Mills was 
the first to turn away. Mechanically 
he retraced his steps toward the 
house. He did not wish to encounter 
any of the family, and kept out of the 
way of the coming and going at the 
back door, along the bank below the 
road, where he came suddenly upon 
his daughter, standing close by her 
favorite seat near the brook. Aster 
and golden-rod were withered now, 
and even the feathery clematis had 
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shrunk away, so that the little pools 
reflected back the sunset glow. So 
did Gertrude’s face, which wore the 
rapt, far-away look of one who listens 
to running water. 

“Gertrude!” It gave hima pang to 
see her, for the first time in her life, 
start at his voice. ‘“Gertrude,—my 
dearest child,—my darling,—don’t 
think I am angry with you!” 

Gertrude, slipping her hand 
through his arm, nestled close to him 
and raised her face with a look of lov- 
ing trust; but even while he kissed 
her rosy lips, “I suppose that young 
fellow kisses her whenever he likes,” 
he thought, bitterly; and the kiss was 
like Dead-sea fruit to him. 

“You are not angry with Harry?” 
she murmured, gently. 

“T am more angry with myself,” — 
with a heavy sigh; and as she said 
nothing, “I was a fool to leave you 
here!” 

“Dear, dear papa, don’t say that!” 
Tears were on her long eyelashes, and 
never from her babyhood had he 
borne to see Gertrude cry. He was 
silent in his turn, and she wound her 
arms about his neck. 

“Harry could not help loving me 
any more than I can help loving him,” 
she said; “but I love you just as 
much—oh, more than ever!” 

“You are but a child—you have no 
business to think of love at all.” 

“T never did think of it,” said Ger- 
trude simply. 

“Well, my dear, as I said, I blame 
myself the most. To give you pain is 
no more of a punishment than I de- 
serve; it’s the heaviest one I can 
have. I cannot think of allowing you 
to marry this young man. In the 
first place, I don’t approve of cousins’ 
marrying—” 

“Tam sorry; but you said you saw 
no objection to Lily and Horace—” 

Mr. Mills was aware that she re- 
ferred to a highly approved match 
among her mother’s closely related 
connections. He was startled at 
finding her capable of arguing the 
point, and interrupted her with: “You 




















are too young to understand how 
wrong it would be in me to let you. 
He has positively nothing to support 
you on.” 

“But, dearest papa, I don’t care to 
be rich. I do not want a large house, 
or fine things. I like to work, and 
Harry thinks that in six or seven 
years’ time—” 

“And do you think that I am going 
to let you wait all that time?” 

“Why not? We know that we are 
both too young to be married now. 
We expect to wait. I shall not mind 
that.” 

“You may change your mind be- 
fore the waiting is over.” 

“Oh, no, I shall not!” said Ger- 
trude, caressingly coaxing. “I have 
so many things to learn and to do be- 
fore I am ready! The time will go 
very fast. You mustn’t think I’m in 
any hurry to leave you, dear!” she 
went on, stroking his arm with her 
disengaged hand. “And I want you 
and Harry to know and love each 
other. No, I shall be very happy 
waiting, and so, I know, will he!” 

“He may change his mind,” said 
the father, driven to his feeblest argu- 
ment. He felt it so as he saw the 
sudden dimples play round Gertrude’s 
sweetly serious lips, and hurried on, 
“And he very likely will!”—recog- 
nizing his folly yet more, as her 
dimples broke into a smile and she 
threw back her fair head with, “Well, 
then—let him!” 

The father said no more, for fear of 
saying too much. He could not 
bring himself to tell Gertrude that the 
seven years of which she spoke so 
confidently must pass without any 
intercourse between her and _ her 
lover. He left that for Harry, though 
despising himself for his cowardice 
and fully aware of the advantages he 
gave the young man. He would not 
stay to be petted and perhaps coaxed 
over, but turned abruptly and walked 
off, without looking back. He knew 
she would not be long alone; and 
following the road toward the house, 
he came upon Isaiah Brown, in his 
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old blue frock, with a stick in his 
hand, slowly pottering across the road 
toward the hill pasture. 

“Going after the cows?” said Mills, 
turning with him up the well known 
way; and they walked in silence to 
the bars. Then, as Brown let them 
down, and the lazy herd who waited 
there like statues slowly filed through 
the open space, Mills said: “I must 
go to-morrow in the early train.” 

“Ts not that rather sudden?” 

“You'll send us to the Point to take 
the stage, and see that Gertrude’s 
trunks get over.” 

“T hoped you’d stay longer this 
time, and look a little about the old 
place.” 

“No—lI have no time; and then, 
my wife is in a hurry for Gertrude to 
get back. You have had a long visit 
from her, at any rate.” 

“She is a dear child!” said the 
uncle, “a dear, good child! I love her 
as if she were my own— better than if 
she were my own. I didn’t feel as if 
’twas right, somehow, to love her 
better than I do my own girls; but 
lately I’ve begun to think that she and 
Harry have thoughts of each other, — 
and then there’d be nothing wrong 
about it. There are not many young 
men good enough for her, I know; 
but Harry is—he’s good, through 
and through. I can’t tell you what 
he’s always been to me.” 

“There had better be nothing said 
about that; they are both too young.” 

“Yes, yes—I know it. But by 
the time they are old enough to be 
married, I guess Harry’ll be able. 
He is a very uncommon boy, Harry 
is. He has only two years more in 
college, and then all he need do here 
is to get that mortgage paid off. I 
won’t ask him to help me on the farm, 
so long as I have life and strength. 
Perhaps you can find him some place, 
such as we talked about in the spring; 
for I suppose you will wish to have 
Gertrude near you, and he’ll want to 
have her live well. He'll be ambi- 
tious for her, though I am sure 
the child herself would be very 
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happy here. She loves the place, 
and we would never let her work 
hard.” 

John Mills, half disgusted, half 
amused, wholly scornful, held his 
tongue, while he remembered how he 
and his old friend used to build their 
air-castles together when he was as 
young and as simple as Isaiah Brown. 
His country bringing up he always 
felt had been an advantage to him. 
It was well to start with simplicity, 
though it did not do to stay simple. 
If he had known beforehand how hard 
it was to struggle with the world, he 
might never have found courage to 
try. It made him shudder to think 
how many times he had nearly slipped 
before he felt himself secure, if one 
ever is secure on those dizzy heights 
of success, while still new prospects 
rise before to tempt the climber on 
and up. Even supposing Harry 
Brown—a most extravagant supposi- 
tion—to get on half as well as John 
Mills had, how utterly out of the 
question would a marriage with him 
be for Gertrude in seven years, when 
Mills himself would have gone on so 
far that the distance between them 
would have widened instead of nar- 
rowing! 

“T have told Harry my intentions 
on that subject,” he said, coldly. “Of 
course it is of no use to say more at 
present. It will not be time to think 
of it seriously for years; we will not 
discuss it now.” 

The cows had all filed through the 
bars, one by one, and Isaiah put the 
bars up, and silently followed the line 
down the bank. For many years, as 
he hoed his corn or turned his hay 
alone on his wide fields beneath the 
wider sky, thoughts would come to 
him— strange and beautiful thoughts, 
such as had kindled his boyish soul 
and made him feel that, could he tell 
them to the world, they might do 
good work. All that hope was over 
now, but the thoughts came still. 
There was no one of his family to 
whom he could breathe them, not 
even Harry. He used to treasure 





them up to tell his old friend John 
Mills, if he and John could ever take 
one of their old walks about the place 
again; but now he felt, with a wound 
that was cut deeper than he knew, 
that this was never to be. 

John Mills, left alone on the high 
bank in the evening glow, knew’ the 
bitterness of his own heart too. He 
stifled one sigh, and, scrambling 
down as quickly as the gathering 
darkness would allow him, met Harry 
and Gertrude coming along the road 
together. They stopped when they 
encountered him, and Harry quietly 
began without letting go her hand: 

“T have been telling Gertrude what 
you said to me; and we are willing to 
wait for seven years. We will neither 
see nor communicate with each other, 
except as you give leave, if you on 
your part will promise us that when 
this time is past, if 1 am in a situation 
to offer her a home, you will not 
refuse it.” 

“T will promise that, certainly; but 
you must not bind her in any way.” 

“T do not ask you to. Dearest, | 
am as sure that you will love me when 
seven years are past as that [ shail 
love you,—as we love each other 
now. Don’t promise me anything; 
only say: Harry, I love you.” 

“Harry, I love you!” cried the girl, 
throwing herself into his arms; and 
as he bent over her, their lips met in 
one long kiss. “We do not want to 
hide anything from you,” he went on, 
turning to her father. “I have only 
kissed her once before. I am willing 
to do what you think right, while she 
is still so young; but you must know 
that we have rights too. Good-bye, 
my darling! If we live, seven years 
will not seem long; and if one of us 
goes first, it will only be a little longer. 
There is a great deal to do for each 
other till then. Keep well and happy 
for my sake, and I will for yours. 
There is nothing in this world that can 
keep us apart, while we love each 
other.” 

One more long embrace, and he 
strode off into the darkness. Ger- 

















trude stood trembling all over, so that 
her father feared she would fall. He 
put his arm around her, and she sank 
on his shoulder, sobbing pitifully. 
Every sob cut to his heart; and yet, 
what was he to do? What father of 
any common prudence would consent 
to anengagement between two babies, 
to end in a foolish early marriage,— 
for that was what it would end in, no 
matter how finely they might talk; 
nay, he supposed that even now they 
might be reckoning on the impossi- 
bility of his seriously keeping to his 
word. Well, let them wait and see! 
He had come _ back brimming 
over with good intentions; and here 
was this foolish childish love affair to 
frustrate them all and put an everlast- 
ing barrier between him and his old 
home—even worse. He had not 
been more or less scrupulous than the 
usual run of men who make great for- 
tunes; but in his private dealings he 
prided himself on always having 
borne himself like a gentleman, and a 
liberal one. Now he must do the 
meanest thing he had ever done in his 
life, a thing he must feel ashamed of 
as long as he lived; but there was no 
help for it. Anything must be borne 
rather than extend a particle of help to 
serve as a stepping-stone to Gertrude! 

All the evening was a confused 
scene of packing and _ farewells. 
Harry did not appear, and Gertrude 
was pale and quiet. , No private inter- 
views were possible, and nothing was 
said but on the business of the hour. 
John Mills lay down to sleep under 
his father’s roof for the last time in his 
life, and dreamed that he and Isaiah 
were boys again, fishing in the Ellis; 
and how his sister—only she wore 
Gertrude’s form—brought them 
luncheon, and how she cried to see 
the little speckled trout floundering 
together in the basket, and begged 
them to catch no more; and how 
Isaiah put up his rod at her entreaty, 
and he, jealous of her rewarding 
smile, walked off alone, unheeding her 
call, at first soft, then a wild cry, to 
come back—only come back; and 
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then someone was knocking at his 
door in the dim twilight of early 
morning: “Time to get up!” 

The leave-taking passed like a 
dream itself, and the hurried good- 
bye to home and family gave no 
chance for indulgence of sentiment. 
Mr. Mills had the satisfaction of 
knowing that if Harry and Gertrude 
exchanged any farewell” words un- 
heard by him, they must have been 
brief indeed. Harry brought down 
the luggage and harnessed the horse, 
but deputed the task of driving the 
parting guests to the Point to the 
farm boy. Father and daughter had 
but few words to say to each other 
during the short drive, or the longer 
one to the Pond; but at last it was 
over, and they were seated in the 
train and leaving the Pond behind. 
The whole summer’s tale might be a 
dream indeed to John Mills, as he set- 
tled himself comfortably in the high- 
backed cushioned seat and looked at 
Gertrude opposite to him, dainty and 
exquisite as on the day he had 
brought her there, more beautiful still, 
in spite of pale cheeks and reddened 
eyelids. But these were trifles that 
would pass. He leaned forward suicl- 
denly to say: 

“Gertrude, I don’t wish you to say 
anything to your mother about this. 
There is no use in troubling her with 
it now.” 

Gertrude was astonished, but re- 
lieved. It had never occurred to her 
that her mother was not to be told 
everything. But Mrs. Mills was an 
anxious, careful parent, always think- 
ing of her children’s future, and never 
satisfied with their present; and how- 
ever much they might love her, their 
confidence did not flow freely to her. 
She rarely allowed herself to express 
so much unalloyed satisfaction in one 
of them as she did when she welcomed 
back her daughter in increased height 
and health and beauty. She said so 
much that her husband regarded her 
almost scornfully. Was that, then, 
all a woman—even a mother—knew? 
Life ran on in its old way. Ger 
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trude wrote the notes which politeness 
demanded to her aunt’s family, and 
they answered with more or less 
promptness, though at no_ great 
length. Even her uncle’s answer, 
though affectionate, was short. Mrs. 
Mills, in her gratitude for the care 
they had apparently taken of her 
child, spoke of return visits from 
them; but her husband very decidedly 
negatived the plan, and Gertrude ap- 
peared so indifferent that Mrs. Mills, 
ceased to press the matter. Evidently, 
she thought, the cousins were not 
very congenial, and doubtless it was 
best. She amiably spent some hours 
of her valuable time in choosing the 
very handsome wedding presents for 
Angelia, with which her husband 
tried to salve over his regrets,—for 
he knew that these could in no way 
forward any pretensions of Harry’s; 
and then, in the rush and hurry of her 
crowded daily life, forgot that the 
Browns existed. 

Gertrude went to school and 
learned her lessons, and joined in the 


few mild gayeties her mother consid- 
ered proper. Mrs. Mills’s ideas on 
female education were strict, and she 
felt that her only daughter must be 
the subject of extra care. She saw 
that the young girl gave promise of 
beauty in no common degree, and her 
friends were not slow to confirm her 
opinion. She was a good woman, 
and tried hard to be unworldly, but 
she could not help indulging in a few 
ambitious dreams for the future of her 
lovely child, and determined that she 
should be launched from previous se- 
clusion on the world with every ad- 
vantage of surroundings. She was 
rather surprised that her husband did 
not respond more warmly when she 
would dilate to him on these air- 
castles, and still more when he asked 
her, once or twice, if she thought 
Gertrude looked happy—was she 
sure that she was well? Well? 
Happy? Mrs. Mills laughed at the 
absurd question. Did he ever see a 
girl look more blooming—more 
beautiful? Mr. Mills was silent. 


(To be continued.) 


VANISHED. 


By Emma Endicott Marean. 


Some strange, far goal to crown an Arctic quest, 


W os: brave men starve in silence, seeking still 


Before they yield themselves to final rest, 
They dream of bread, abundant to their will. 
Nor wine nor goldén fruits have power to fill 
Such measure of imagined joy, unguessed 
In days less stern, before their hearts confessed 
The call that makes men heroes, scorning ill. 


Love is the wine of life; why should one care 
That wine is spilled and wasted, when he dies 
In bitter hunger for a piece of bread? 
I long to see your face—my only prayer,— 
To meet once more your grave and tender eyes, 
Then know my dream is mockery instead. 
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MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. 


By Henrietta Edgecomb Hooker. 


VER since Darwin’s “Origin of 
Species” turned the trend of the 
world’s thought into new chan- 

nels, it has been more and more the 
fashion to study everything with 
reference to its development. Among 
the questions with sufficient data to 
make their evolution interesting is the 
rise of the college idea as it affects the 
education of women. Essential links 
in this evolution are Mount Holyoke 
and Mary Lyon’s work for it. 

There has been a dark age for 
women, even in good old Massachu- 
setts, and that hardly more than a 
century ago, when educational ad- 
vantages for children were construed 
to mean boys, when grammar schools 
fitted for college, and colleges for the 
ministry, as the colonists dreaded 
leaving “an illiterate ministry to the 
churches when our ministers shall lie 
in the dust.” The reading of the 
Bible by both boys and girls, among 
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, a people who cared enough for their 
own conceptions of it to be exiles 
from a land they loved, was speedily 
provided for. This with thecatechism 
learned from the New England 
Primer was for decades almost the 
sum total of book lore for girls. Such 
knowledge was all that was needed for 
good listeners at the Sunday sermons, 
and could be acquired at the wheel 
and loom. Those were days when all 
that was worn by the family must be 
produced at home, and girls were 
necessarily busy. True, there were 
occasional dame’s schools, out of 
which girls came with samplers and 
manners, and for years they were 


content; but about 1790 Boston 
girls began to attend the public 
schools—in summer—and_ Boston 


fads then as now would creep into 
the suburban districts. Soon girls as 
far away as the Connecticut Valley 
began to sit on the schoolhouse door- 
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THE SEMINARY IN 1836. 


steps to hear the boys recite, and one 
town which, in 1788, had voted “not 
to be to any expense for schooling 
girls” was obliged by law to recant. 
About the same time the increase of 
public schools made the legal recog- 
nition of women as teachers neces- 
sary, though all they were required 
to teach was reading, writing (if stipu- 
lated) and manners. Then as now 
every true woman who became a 
teacher longed to be a better teacher, 
and the demands for facilities brought 
in the academies, seminaries and pri- 
vate schools which late in the last cen- 
tury and early in the present one arose 
sustained by private capital. The first 
academy for both sexes was incor- 
porated in 1761, at South Byfield. 
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The first for women was 
Adams Academy at 
Derry, New Hampshire, 
in 1823: the first in 
Massachusetts, Ipswich, 
in 1828. The seminary 
of Rev. Joseph Emerson 
at Byfield from 1818 to 
1824 was the — school 
which perhaps more than 
any other had to do with 
the rise of the Mount 
Holyoke idea. Among 
Mr. Emerson’s one thou- 
sand pupils, mainly teach- 
ers, the two whom he 
considered the most re- 
markable were Miss 
Grant, early the principal 
of Ipswich and of Barre, and Mary 
Lyon, so closely associated with her. 








THE OBSERVATORY. 


There were many reasons why a 
new school, one of a different type, 
was needed. The only institutions 
sufficiently endowed to give them per- 
manence, having property’ in 
buildings, libraries and apparatus, 
were the colleges. Of these, the 
only one open to women, the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute in 
Ohio, founded in 1833, was prac- 
tically closed to almost all New 
England girls because of its re- 
moteness. Unendowed schools to 
pay expenses must charge high 
rates. This made everything be- 
yond the limited public school 
education for girls, in the eyes of 
those who did not consider it an 
absurdity, a luxury to be enjoyed 
only by the rich; for the price of 
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a girl’s board and tuition for a 
year was often twice that of a whole 
college course for her brother. Re- 
sults, too, were discouraging, as in 
many private schools what was taught 
was so superficial and aimless as 
to make the acquirers vain, frivo- 
lous and discontented, or, as one 
put it, “less healthy, less domestic, 
less useful.” The demand for schools 
and teachers was constantly increas- 
ing, and with it the responsibility for 
the right 
teaching of 
students. 
Then came 
Mary Lyon’s 
part in the 
history of ed- 
ucation. 

A deserted 
spot in Buck- 
land, in the 
hill country 
of Massachu- 
Setts., to 


which  Hol- 
yoke. girls 
make = sum- 


mer pilgrim- 
ages, iS now 
marked by a 
bronze tablet 
with this in- 
scription: 
“Mary Lyon, 
the founder of 


Mount Hol- MRS. ELIZABETH S. 
yoke Semi- 

nary, was 

born here February 28, 1797.” 


Known to the world mainly as the 
woman of faith and good works, 
whose life has been called an added 
verse to the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews, a picture of her at home 
and at school will not be uninter- 
esting™. 

“Nurtured in rural simplicity and 
Christian sincerity, unfettered by cus- 
tom and fashion, inhaling strength 
* From the admirable history of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, by Mrs. Sarah D. (Locke) Stowe, and her sketch of 


Higher Education in Massachusetts, the material for this 
sketch of Mary Lyon’s life has been largely drawn. 


. 
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with the fresh mountain air and 
gathering stores of wisdom from her 
mother’s Bible, this blue-eyed girl, 
with fair skin, rosy cheeks, broad, 
high forehead and masses of curling 
auburn hair, was laying up invaluable 
resources for after years”’—for those 
days of which her mother wrote: 
“Mary will not give it up; she just 
walks the floor, when all is so dark, 
and says, ‘Commit thy way unto the 
Lord, trust also in him, and he shall 
bring it to 
pass.’ Wom- 
en must be 
educated, 
they must 
be!” At 
school “she 
was of buoy- 
ant tempera- 
ment and 
showed _in- 
tense energy 
of body,. 
mind and 
soul; she had 
a great warm 
trusting 
heart, a keen 
sense of the 
ludicrous, a 
power of 
humorous 
description 
combined 
with over- 
flowing kind- 
ness, and al- 
though she 
outstripped her schoolmates in their 
studies they admired her more 
than they envied her, ‘she was 
so full of benevolence.”” That 
she was skilled in the household 
accomplishments of her time is testi- 
fied by “the two blue and white cover- 
lets spun, dyed and woven by her own 
hands, with which she paid for a win- 
ter’s board at Ashfield,” by the “blue 
fulled cloth habit” she wore at Ipswich 
and Derry, and by the fact that she 
was her brother’s housekeeper at 
fifteen. 


MEAD. 
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She represented the best culture 
which the schools of New England 
and New York, at that time, could 
produce. After exhausting the lim- 





ONE OF THE COTTAGES. 


ited advantages of her own town, we 
find her at Sanderson Academy, Ash- 
field, at Amherst, Conway, Troy, 
N. Y., Byfield, Derry and Ipswich, 
wherever the best facilities seemed to 
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awakened.” It was here that she per- 
formed the feat of committing to 
memory the Latin Grammar in three 
days, and that she calculated eclipses 
and made an almanac. 

Previous to her attending Mr. 
Emerson’s school at Byfield, the true 
aim of education had been in a degree 
lost sight of in the pure pleasure of 
acquiring knowledge, which she had 
enjoyed with all the intensity of her 
nature. Ever after, for herself and 
for others, added opportunities for 
culture meant only added power for 
usefulness; and that every woman 
might have this, her birthright, she 
labored, planned, and prayed. The 
plans were years in maturing. While 
associated with Miss Grant she was 
enlarging them and testing their 
working power, in the academies of 
Ipswich and Derry. 

Miss Lyon has been called by a re- 
cent writer “the heroine of altruism, 
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be offered for the branches in which 
she sought training. 

Of Sanderson Academy she said: 
“Here I was principally educated, 
here my mental energies were first 


DORMITORY AFTER THE FIRE. 


the last and highest type.” No one 
can deny her this honor who catches 
the spirit of the words which ex- 
pressed her purposes concerning 
Mount Holyoke: “A permanent insti- 
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THE LYMAN WILLISTON HALL. 


tution consecrated to the work of 
training young women to the greatest 
usefulness. . . . Designed to be fur- 
nished with every advantage that the 
state of education in this country 
will allow. ... To put within the 
reach of students of moderate means 
such opportunities that none can find 
better ones.” These wordsareontheir 
way to their three score and ten years, 
yet they need no change to makethem 
embody the advanced thought of to- 
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day; and Mount Holyoke can never 
hope to attain worthier purposes than 
those here expressed, of training 
young women for the greatest useful- 
ness, to this end giving them every 
facility the state of education in this 
country will permit, and‘at such rates 
that even those of moderate means 
can enjoy them. 

As a result of the forces whose his- 
tory has thus been outlined, it came 
about that just two hundred years 
from the founding of the first college 
for men, and when one hundred and 
twenty such colleges existed in the 
United States, the first institution de- 
signed exclusively for the higher edu- 
cation of women was chartered by the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. It 
was known for fifty years as Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, became in 1888 
Mount Holyoke Seminary and Col- 
lege, and in 1893 Mount Holyoke 
College. 

The work was not done with the 
granting of the charter. “Prejudice 
was to be removed, indifference over- 
come, philanthropy roused, benevo- 
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lence called into action.” The names 
of Edward Hitchcock, Andrew Porter 
and Daniel Safford, who had them- 
selves first to be won, were the names 
of powerful allies who gave, besides 
what pecuniary help they could, time 
and influence. The funds for the 
building, $27,000, were collected in 
sums ranging from six cents, in three 
instances, to $1,000, in but two, and 
there were eighteen hundred sub- 
scribers. 

Miss Lyon’s policy was threefold: 
to secure the funds from many people, 
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in the first catalogue: “It is no part of 
the design of this institution to teach 
young ladies domestic work. Home 
is the place for the daughters of our 
country to be taught this subject. 
Some may inquire what is the design 
of this arrangement? It may be re- 
plied that the family work must be per- 
formed, that it is difficult to find hired 
domestics and to retain them any 
considerable time when found, and 
that young ladies engaged in study 
suffer much in vigor and intellectual 
energy and in their future health for 
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in order to gain a wider interest in the 
work; to obtain teachers who, though 
well equipped, should from love of the 
work be willing to take small salaries; 
and to introduce among the students 
the idea of self-help, in giving to each 
a part in the economy of the house- 
hold by sharing in the household 
work. Her reasons for this unique 
feature of her school were thus stated 


the want of exercise. Daughters of 
well-bred families in New England 
have independence enough to engage 
in any business which will promote 
their own best interests and the inter- 
ests of those around them, and for 
such families this institution is de- 
signed, whatever may be their circum- 
stances in other respects.” Miss 
Lyon retained the system because of 
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what it accom- 
plished in the 
abolition of caste, 
in the dignifying 
of labor, in giving 
executive ability, 
habits of prompt- 
ness and_ effi- 
ciency, and as a 
factor in the 
power of adapt- 
ing one’s self to 
circumstances, for 
which Mount 
Holyoke women 
at home and 
abroad have al- 
ways been noted. 
So great has been 


the  misconcep- 
tion of this idea 
that even to-day and in towns 


within a radius of twenty miles of the 
college there are occasionally found 
those who suppose the students are 
largely occupied in learning domestic 
accomplishments. All that Miss 
Lyon ever required of her pupils was 
seventy minutes a day, which has 
been gradually reduced by the use of 
modern appliances and by help hired 
for the harder and less agreeable du- 
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ties till an average of thirty minutes 
daily from each accomplishes all that 
is desired. 

Tuition during the first twenty years 
of the institution was about sixty dol- 
lars. It has been successively raised 
to eighty dollars; one hundred and 
twenty-five, during the war, when de- 
creased numbers made the struggle 
for existence the closest; one hundred 
and fifty; one hundred and seventy- 
five; two hundred dol- 
lars; and, in 1892, two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 
This covers all expenses 
of board and tuition, ex- 
cept for music, which is 
the only extra. 

On account of a debt 
contracted in war times 
and which in 1868 had be- 
come $25,000, the trus- 
tees asked aid of the State, 
which was granted for the 
following reasons: “The 
high standard of scholar- 
ship and of character; the 
great number of teachers 
trained; the value of the 
household work in honor- 
ing labor and forming 
habits of system, fidelity 
and self-help; the low 
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charges for so superior advantages; 
and the liberality of the State toward 
its colleges for men,—citing, as late 
instances, Tufts, Williams, Amherst, 
and the State Agricultural College.” 

The first entrance requirements 
were Arithmetic, Geography, History 
of the United States, English Gram- 
mar and Watts “On the 
Mind.” Those interested 
feared that sufficient num- 
bers could not be found to 
pass the examinations, as 
they were beyond what was 
generally considered a fin- 
ished education for girls. 
But in the senior, middle 
and junior classes of that 
first year were one hundred 
and sixteen students, of 
whom four were seniors. 
The second year four hun- 
dred were refused for lack 
of room. 

Up to five years ago stu- 
dents entered, as at first, 
only by examination. At 
present certificates are re- 
ceived from the best pre- 
paratory schools. 

Latin and French were 
taught every year after the 
first, and Miss Lyon looked A 


forward to, the addition of Greek and 
Hebrew, though the former was first 
included in the curriculum in 1872 
and the latter not till 1895, nearly 
fifty years after her death. 

The requirements for admission 
have been steadily increased, with cor- 
responding changes in the curricu- 
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lum, for which the way has been 
paved by the following policy: work 
beyond requirements has been offered 
as elective and readily taken by those 
who either added a year to their 
course or took post-graduate work. 
In 1885, eighty were in such work; in 
1886, one hundred. Members of the 
faculty also, seeing the direction of 
affairs, were asking leave of absence 
for advanced work in the colleges and 
universities of this country and of 
Europe—this while Mount Holyoke 
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being done outside it and to make the 
further requirements necessary to 
warrant asking the Legislature for the 
change of name, and with it power to 
give degrees. This was granted dur- 
ing the blizzard of March 8, 1888, 
when it took the news two days to 
reach South Hadley. 

There were those to whom the 
name Mount Holyoke Seminary, and 
the culture it had given, seemed suf- 
ficient, who said: “Secure the power 
to grant degrees for your higher 
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was yet under a Seminary charter. 
Then came the demand from the 
alumnz for recognition by degrees of 
work done, as a necessary help toward 
further professional study upon which 
they wished to enter and to which, 
though they were otherwise prepared, 
the lack of a degree presented a hin- 
drance—for in later years colleges for 
women had risen and the name Semi- 
nary had come to represent a secon- 
dary culture. Mount Holyoke could 
not be true to her birthright in giving 
or seeming to give anything but the 
best. It was not found difficult to in- 
clude in the curriculum work already 


, 


course, but keep also the old course 
for those who prefer it.” As a com- 
promise the name in the charter read 
Mount Holyoke Seminary and Col- 
lege. But the Seminary course in 
time died a natural death, being used 
merely as a stepping-stone to the 
broader work; and as no preparatory 
school attachment was desired, the 
Legislature again responded to a peti- 
tion to cut out the “Seminary” from 
the title, and Mount Holyoke again 
stepped out upon the platform of 
“the best culture the state of educa- 
tion in the country will allow.” 
Mount Holyoke Seminary gradu- 
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ated about two thousand students. 
Mount Holyoke College will, in June, 
1897, have given degrees to two hun- 
dred and ninety. There have been 
connected with the institution, in the 
sixty years of its history, eight thou- 
sand students. 

Among the names of those who 
will always be remembered in this im- 
portant change for the College, and 
who gave all their energy to its ac- 
complishment, in arranging the 
schedule of studies for students, in se- 
curing funds for 
extra study, and 
most especially in 
planning for work 
of advanced char- 
acte ‘by the fac- 
ulty, are those of 
Miss_ Elizabeth 
Blanchard and 
Miss Anna_ Ed- 
wards. The former 
was principal from 
1883 to 1888, the 


last year acting 
president; the 
latter was vice- 
principal. 

In 1837 there 


were in the faculty the principal, 
associate principal, two _ teachers 
and three pupil assistants. To- 
day, with three hundred and _ fifty 
students, the faculty numbers thirty- 
eight, with seven library and labora- 
tory assistants. For many years the 
teachers were all chosen from Mount 
Holyoke graduates. At present, 
though all are women except the one 
at the head of the school of music, Pro- 
fessor Alfred M. Fletcher, they rep- 
resent in graduate and post-graduate 
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work the culture of Smith, Wellesley, 
Oberlin, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, the Universities of Syracuse, 
Chicago, Michigan, Berlin and Cam- 
bridge, and the American Classical 
Institute at Athens. 

From Miss Lyon’s love for science 
a stimulus was early given in this di- 
rection, which has never been lost. 
This was rekindled at the Agassiz 
school at Penikese, of which three of 
the Mount Holyoke teachers were 
members. In all these later years the 
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Botany and Physiology everything in 
the way of laboratories, lecture rooms 
and department libraries which they 
at present need, with opportunity to 
extend the crowding museums and 
collections, as the new buildings 
planned shall offer more desirable 
lecture rooms to those in other lines 
of work, now near neighbors. 

The building, costing 
recently erected for the 
of the 
istry and 


$50,000, 
sole use 
Chem- 
every 


departments of 
Physics, is in 


THE COVE NEAR TITAN’S PIER. 


presence of increasing numbers at the 
Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Wood’s Holl, where the College from 
the beginning of work there has been 
represented at an investigator’s table 
and later with private room for re- 
search, has helped toward keeping 
the College in touch with latest scien- 
tific methods. These influences, with 
the cooperation of the trustees and 
alumnz in furnishing appliances for 
work of high grade have resulted in 
an equipment to which Mount Hol- 
yoke is glad to call attention. The 
Lyman Williston Hall, built and en- 
larged at a cost of $80,000, gives to 
the departments of Zodlogy, Geology, 


. 


respect up to the demands of the 
times. It was the proposition of the 
alumnze to honor Miss Lydia W. 
Shattuck, for forty years a teacher, 
by furnishing the funds for this ‘. ild- 
ing and calling it by her name. Miss 
Shattuck was best known as a botan- 
ist, but was for many years the in- 
structor in Chemistry, and in money 
left by her to the college the two de- 
partments shared alike. There-is no 
one connected with the labors of the 
past years who is better known or 
more beloved. With a sturdiness of 
character born of her early struggles 
in the New Hampshire hills, a cour- 
tesy that meant large-heartedness, 
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making every one at ease in her pres- 
ence, a genuineness born of her love 
of nature, and an acuteness that made 
nature’s secrets hers, her snowy hair 
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ments to make its equipment com- 
plete selected by the eminent Prince- 
ton astronomer, Dr. Charles Young, 
whose biennial lecture course at 


THE FACULTY PARLOR. 


and kindly face were a benediction in 
any place. Her death, in 1899, re- 
moved from the faculty the last one 
who had ever seen Mary Lyon’s face. 
Emerson’s words on Thoreau paint 
more clearly than any others to the 
alumnz of Mount Holyoke the pic- 
ture of Miss Shattuck: 


‘* A lover true, who knew by heart 
Each joy the mountain dales impart. 
It seemed that Nature could not raise 
A plantin any secret place, c 
In quaking bog, on snowy hill, 
Beneath the grass that shades the rill, 
Under the snow between the rocks, 
In damp fields known to bird and fox, 
But he would come in the very hour 
It opened in its virgin bower, 
As if a sunbeam showed the place, 
And tell its long-descended race. 
It seemed as if the breezes brought him ; 
It seemed as if the sparrows taught him ; 
As if by secret sight he knew 
Where, in far fields, the orchids grew.” 


Of the John Payson Williston Ob- 
.servatory and the work for which it 
was designed, it is only necessary to 
say that it was planned and the instru- 


Mount Holyoke, in addition to the 
regular college requirements, is one of 
the treats looked forward to by the 


Siemans Aa 





IN THE CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 
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students, and for which all plan their 
work. 

That zeal for knowledge and mod- 
ern methods for obtaining it are far 
from being the exclusive property of the 
departments of Sci- 
ence the full elec- 
tive courses along 
all other lines tes- 
tify. Seminary 
methods obtain 
everywhere, stimu- 
lating to original 
work, and _ prog- 
ress is just as evi- 
dent as if in each 
charts, models and 
instruments ac- 
quired could show 
tangible results. 
In the depart- PRP 
ments of mathe- == == 
matics and Latin 
during the past 
year new courses 
were necessarily added to satisfy the 
demands of classes which had ex- 
hausted all those previously offered, 
—and these were not meager. 

The school of music provides gen- 
erously for those who make this 
branch a specialty, and shares its lec- 
tures gratuitously, with those of all 


. 
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courses; also its concerts, which are 
given throughout the year by the best 
artists the College can command. In 
the department of Art, besides oppor- 
tunities for practical work, the lec- 
tures by Professor Louise Randolph, 
from the historical standpoint, illus- 
trated by pictures collected in years of 
foreign study, are eagerly attended by 
the students. These afford a lib- 
eral culture and the best possible 
preparation for future study and 
travel. 

The original building, erected in 
1836, for all dormitory and school 
purposes, was ninety feet long by fifty 
feet wide, with four stories and a base- 
ment. This was architecturally of a 
type severely plain, but later it was 
much improved by the addition of a 
cupola and piazzas. In 1841 it was 
extended seventy feet, and a south 
wing one hundred feet long, also four 
stories high, was added. In 1853 the 
north wing, of similar dimensions, 
was finished. In 1865 the completion 





FOR CHEMISTRY 


AND PHYSICS. 


of the gymnasium connecting the free 
ends of the wings enclosed the plat of 
ground known as the quadrangle. 
This hollow square of buildings, to- 
gether with the adjoining water tower, 
boiler works, electric light plant and 
greenhouse, all later additions, consti- 
tuted the fuel for the recent fire of 
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September 26, leaving the picturesque 
ruin shown in one of the illustrations. 

Perhaps nothing could testify better 
to the continuous growth of Mount 
Holyoke in temporal things than a 
rapid survey of the acquisitions of the 
last thirty years in buildings and in 
the improvements made in them. The 
“steam letters” written by the students 
soliciting funds, with some aid re- 
ceived from other sources, resulted, in 
1868, in the abolition of Franklin 
stoves and the anxiety attendant upon 
the care of them and in the introduc- 
tion of steam heating. In 1870, the 
library was erected, costing $18,000, 
from funds raised because of the 
promise of Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. 
Durant of Boston, afterwards the 
founders of Wellesley College, to 
give $10,000 worth of books when a 
fireproof building was ready to re- 
ceive them. That this was all which 
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What this was in its provision for the 
intellectual progress of the college, 
the elevator and the artesian well, the 
products of 1880, were to the physical 
comfort of the household. In 1881, 
the Observatory, costing $10,000, 
provided amply for the needs of 
the department of astronomy. The 
greenhouse given by the Misses 
Dickinson of the class of ’66, in 1882, 
added much te the facilities of the bo- 
tanical department and enabled the 
botanic garden to include specimens 


from floras needing winter pro- 
tection. In 1883, the pressure for 


more dormitory room led to the pur- 
chase of the Dwight homestead, ad- 
joining the library, which was named 
North College. In 1884, the Pavilion 
in the park and many other improve- 
ments in walks and drives made the 
grounds more attractive. In 1887 
the library doubled its size, and the 
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THE BROOK PATH IN THE COLLEGE GROUNDS. 


the architects planned was _ lately 
proven by its standing unharmed 
when the four stories of brick walls 
with which it was connected by a 
wooden corridor melted in fervent 
heat. 

In 1876, the Lyman Williston Hall 
was erected, at a cost of $50,000. 


addition of West Hall, from the 
Allen estate opposite, provided more 
generously for the growing numbers 
of students. 1892 brought the elec- 
tric light plant; 1894 the hall for 
Chemistry and Physics, costing $50,- 
000; 1895 the skating rink, the gift of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, and 1896 































the Estabrook 
Cottage. 

The original ten acres of land, pur- 
chased when the offer of $8,000 by the 
town of South Hadley led the first 
trustees to locate there, have increased 
almost entirely since 1880, to about 
one hundred acres. This has been in 
large measure due to the generosity of 
Hon. E. A. Goodnow of Worcester, 
for whom the park, containing about 
forty acres, is named. His gift, be- 
sides this land, includes a fund whose 
income is to be used in caring for it. 
The grounds include, outside the 
park and botanic gardens, lawns, 
tennis courts, cycling and coasting 
grounds, and Lake Nonotuck for 
skating and rowing, though the use 
of the Rockefeller skating rink in the 
last winters has made the lake look 
lonely. A lady who has traveled 
much, and whose opinions in her 
writings the world respects, said while 
enjoying the view from Goodnow 
Park: “Why do you not say more 
about your grounds? There is not a 
college in the country which has such 
views from its campus.” 

The College expenses have been 
mainly met by the tuition fees, with no 
Department endowment before the 


house, now South 
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THE WALK BY LAKE NONOTUCK. 





semi-centennial gift in 1887 endowing 
the President’s chair to the extent of 
$20,000. Latterly a small fund has 
been accumulating which before the 
present movement to secure the Pear- 
sons fund amounted, all told, to less 
than two hundred thousand dollars. 
This includes scholarship funds ap- 
proaching sixty thousand dollars, the 
income of which is for deserving stu- 
dents of limited means. 

The statements concerning recent 
acquisitions would hardly be com- 
plete without appreciative mention of 
the untiring labors of one who, as 
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BIRTHPLACE AND GRAVE OF MARY 
LYON. 


treasurer of the Board of Trustees, SS 


has had to meet the questions con- 
nected with the financial situation of 
the College. The buildings recently 
destroyed were the only ones upon the 
campus not erected or purchased 
under his personal supervision, and 
even these had been so remodeled 
for comfort and convenience at the 
suggestion or with the approval 
of himself or Mrs. Williston, that 
they were as conversant with every 
part as if they had helped plan 
the foundations. The observatory in 
memory of their son was their gift, as 
were ten thousand dollars to begin 
Williston Hall. These and other in- 
vestments in almost every enterprise 
started by the College since their con- 
nection with it testify, as do the time 
and thought they give to all plans for 
improvement, the depth of their 
interest. 

The present administration, that of 
President Elizabeth Storrs Mead, has 
been remarkable for its liberality. 
Beginning as the institution was 
entering on full College work, there 
was opportunity for decided changes 
and improvements, for which Mrs. 
Mead has been ready. Among those 
of vital importance have been the 
broadening of the curriculum by the 
adoption of many electives, the intro- 
duction of the group system of studies, 
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and the granting of the 
one degree, B. A., for all 
courses, in place of the 


three degrees formerly 
given. The semester plan 
has succeeded that of 
three terms of work, and 
the larger liberty with 
which older students of 
higher __ training 
may well be 
trusted has not 
been withheld. 


The recently 
added chairs are 
those of ‘Biblical 


fe) / Instruction and 
fr Semitic Lan- 
guages,” and 


“Constitutional 
History and Civ- 
ics.” Teachers’ courses have been 
planned to meet the demands of those 
who wish to use a leave of absence 
from their schools for preparation 
along special lines. 

Among other proofs of the qualifi- 
cation of President Mead for her posi- 
tion should not be forgotten her 
labors that the inner and outer life of 
the students may develop symmet- 
rically. Every morning at chapel 
the fundamental truths of religion 
are presented in an earnest way, 
emphasizing the worth of character 
and the high privileges and duties 
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conscious child of God. 


of every 

An increase of holidays and es- 
pecially the observance of Founder’s 
Day have been pleasant features of 


these later years. The object of the 
latter has been to keep up the tradi- 
tions of Mount Holyoke and to ac- 
quaint the students with the work of 
the founder. Two speakers have 
been appointed yearly, one from the 
alumnz, another representing some 
phase of advanced educational 
thought. This year, President G. 
Stanley Hall represented the educa- 
tional world and Mrs. Moses Smith of 
Chicago, President of the Woman’s 
3oard of Mis- 

mead ie if 5 


terior, the Na- 
tional Mount 
Holyoke Alum- 


nz Association. 
Twice the laying 
of a cornerstone 
has added pleas- 
ant features to 
the exercises; on 
the first occasion 


the new build- 
ing was for 
Chemistry and 


Physics, and this 
year the Mary 
Brigham Hall. 

To make college life combine other 
features with the intellectual, and to 
make these both delightful and profit- 
able, are the problems of the various 
organizations in which college girls 
band themselves together. The 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion in its inter-collegiate and home 
relations, gives enlarged views of life 
and work, is a rebuke to selfishness, 
and an introduction to interests in 
which. out in the world the students 
will concern themselves. The mem- 
bers conduct Bible classes, hold ser- 
vices in remote districts, and lead the 
college prayer-meetings. They also 
enhance social features in their do- 
main, and the first reception of the 
year is given by them to the Fresh- 
men class. Other organizations 





working in harmony with them are 
the Somerset Y., the Mount Holyoke 
Missionary Association, and the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Band. Delegates are 
sent yearly to the Northfield Confer- 
ence, with inspiring results. 

The literary societies are the Sigma 
Theta Chi, Chi Phi Delta, the Shakes- 
peare Club, and the Journal Club. 
The first two are the more thoroughly 
organized and have done much to 
further the interests of the College. 
The Sigma lately furnished the reading- 
room handsomely, and both are 
working heroically in the interests of 
endowment. Among the social or- 
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ganizations, for mixed purpose, but 
especially for good fellowship and 
mutual help, are the clubs which, 
from the “Pine Tree Club” to the “We 
Westerners,” represent the different 
states. Of similar aims, but not sec- 
tional in membership, is the Anti- 
Monotony Club. 

The college spirit could hardly 
thrive in these days without athletic 
interests; and that this is felt at Mount 
Holyoke is testified by the General 
Athletic Association, the Polo, Rinkle 
Polo, Basket Ball, Tennis and Boat- 
ing Clubs, and no less by the “Views 
Afoot Club” and “The Pedestrians.” 
The Gorge, the Bluffs, Bittersweet 
Lane, Indian Head, the Pass of 
Thermopyle, Titan’s Pier, the Ferry, 
the Mountain Pasture, as well as the 
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higher view points of Mount Tom and 
Mount Holyoke, have asleep in them 
echoes of cheery voices and good 
times which are food for happy medi- 
tation all the years. 

Among the most prominent fac- 
tors in the well-being of the College 
are the Alumnz Associations, or “The 
College in the World.” Their pur- 
pose is provision for the increased 
well-being of their Alma Mater. If 
there is an endowment fund to be 
raised, the Alumne speed it; if there is 
a new measure that will affect deeply 
the interests of the College, the Alum- 
nz discuss it. They are represented 
by three members on the Board of 
Trustees. Among their larger gifts 
are the Mary Lyon fund, as endow- 
ment of the President’s chair, for 
something over twenty thousand dol- 
lars; fifteen thousand dollars toward 
the Lydia Shattuck Hall, which they 
are laboring to make thirty thousand; 
and besides the effort for funds for 
immediate rebuilding, in which every 
Mount Holyoke woman is interested, 
they are striving toward the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollar endow- 
ment for the Professors’ chairs, to 
which when secured Dr. Pearsons 
offers to add fifty thousand dollars. 
Nearly ninety thousand of this sum 
are already promised. The Turkish 
Alumnz have for some time sent a 
yearly contribution to the botanic gar- 
den in memory of Mrs. Millingen, one 
of their cherished members. A chair 
of pedagogy is the object toward 
which the Philadelphia Alumnz are 
now working. Although the dollars 
come in slowly, the College will never 
be poor while the loyalty of the true 
hearts of her daughters continues. 

There are few whose records are 
more carefully kept than are those in 
the College Quinquennial of the eight 
thousand students whose names have 
for a longer or shorter time been en- 
rolled at Mount Holyoke. This cata- 
logue is the outgrowth of the old 
Memorandum Society publication ‘of 
the first fifty years. The publica- 
tions of the undergraduates are The 
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Llamarada, an annual, by the junior 
class, and the Mount Holyoke, issued 
monthly. The alumnz as an organ- 
ization are represented in the College 
Settlement work to which they sub- 
scribe annually; they also give to the 
College the privileges of the Ameri- 
can School at Athens by contributing 
yearly to its support. This is a great 
incentive to work in the department 
of Greek, as graduates have free tui- 
tion there. 

The names of Mount Holyoke 
women on the lists of those interested 
in philanthropic and benevolent work 
have been many; nor have they been 
wanting in professional life. Among 
prominent educators are Miss Sarah 
Eastman, the principal of Dana Hall, 
Wellesley; Miss Helen Peabody, 
founder of the Western Female Semi- 
nary, now the Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, the first school founded 
after the pattern of Mount Holyoke; 
Miss Laura Watson, principal of Ab- 
bott Academy, Andover; Caroline 
Yale, principal of Clark Institute for 
Deaf Mutes, Northampton; Miss 
Mary Evans, principal of Lake Erie 
Seminary, Painesville, Ohio; Mrs. 
Susan Tolman Mills, president of 
Mills College, Cal., and Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick, the founder of the In- 
ternational Institute of Spain, from 
which, during the last three years, the 
students have received the degree of 

3. A. from the Government Institute. 
Among those who have made a name 
as physicians are Dr. Mary Smith, 
prominent as a surgeon, connected 
with the New England Hospital in 
3oston; Dr. Elizabeth Peck, once 
resident physician at Mount Hol- 
yoke, now consulting physician of the 
Woman’s Department of the Philadel- 
phia Hospital and on the faculty of 
the Woman’s Medical College, and 
Dr. Mary Dole, one of the first to re- 
ceive a degree from Mount Holyoke, 
who after some time in the New Eng- 
land Hospital and in study in Ger- 
many and in the Pasteur Institute in 
Paris, returned in 1895 to Greenfield, 
where she has a large practice and is 

















connected with the Greenfield Hos- 
pital. Among those known to litera- 
ture are Mary O. Nutting, librarian at 
Mount Holyoke, whose fame as an 
author rests principally on her care- 
fully written histories, including “Wil- 
liam the Silent” and “The Days of 
Prince Maurice”; Ellen C. Parsons, 
the editor of “Woman’s Work for 
Woman”; Miss Mary Henry, a 
writer of girl’s books, among which 
“Quiet Corners” and “Hope Reed’s 
Upper Window” are remembered; 
Edna Dean Proctor; Anna Reed of 
“A Single Strand” fame; Marietta 
Kies, whose latest work, “Institutional 
Ethics,” shows her line of thought; 
Miss Mary Wilkins—at Mount Hol- 
yoke in 1871, and Mrs. Lucy Wright 
Mitchell, whose “History of Sculp- 
ture” still lives, though she has passed 
away. 

Sixty years of Mount Holyoke’s life 
have passed away, and with the last 
days of them the building whose 
cornerstone Mary Lyon laid. But 
the forces for good that have here 
had their origin live in results that 
can only be known when we see 
as He does, to whom causes and 
results read in succession as from 
an open book. 

But the future. Already three 
dormitories are planned. The Mary 
Brigham Hall even now raises its 
walls, the gift of the New York and 
Brooklyn Alumnz, in memory of a 
cultivated and consecrated woman, 
elected to the first presidency of the 
College, but whose death, before she 
entered upon the duties of her office, 
came as a providenceinexplicable and 
so difficult to receive. Dr. Pearsons 
of Chicago, than whom Mount Hol- 
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yoke has no truer friend, besides ten 
thousand dollarstoward the lattercot- 
tage, has given forty thousand dollars 
for another; and his promise of fifty 
thousand dollars toward permanent 
endowment—already made half good 
waits till the Alumnz shall have one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
ready to put with that sum. 

For all the rest, dormitories, chapel, 
gymnasium,reading roomsand green- 
house, all of which recently disap- 
peared, for added art gallery, lecture 
rooms and music hall, which before 
seemed necessary and now are im- 
perative,—all these are to be secured 
and furnished and in part the land 
on which they are to stand secured, 
from the one hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand dollars, the insurance 
on the old building and its contents. 

The Alumnez are loyal, but they are 
women; and whatever may be said of 
the rights of women in these days 
they have not always the power to 
turn the keys in the larger treasuries 
of the world. There are those, how- 
ever, who can make this, Mount Hol- 
yoke’s extremity, as it is also her op- 
portunity, an occasion to erect memo- 
rials of good women with the con- 
fident expectation of making all 
women who use them better. Work 
may increase at Mount Holyoke, 
methods may change, but ideals must 
remain the same while on the College 
seal is written: “That our daughters 
may be as cornerstones, polished after 
the similitude of a palace”; and while 
the students still sing: 


“* Holyoke, Holyoke, tried and true, 
We will love her ever, 
Alma Mater and the blue 
We'll forsake, no, never.” 
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THOUGHTS ON THE TRANSCENDENTAL MOVEMENT 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Louis Fames Block. 








HE condition of 
our literature 
seventy years 
ago was not 
such as to in- 
spire the patri- 
otic American 
to enthusiastic 
expression. The 
names upon whose high sound we 
now depend to carry our literary re- 

nown beyond the limits of our shores 

had not then begun to be musical and 
impressive. What was to be expected 
from names so unpromising as 

Cooper, and Longfellow, and Poe, 

and Whittier? The mediocrity and 

middle-class flavor of a country which 
built its commonweal upon the sup- 
posed equality of every one of its 
members rested upon them all, to the 
alien mind. Here were no class dis- 
tinctions, no aristocracies to speak of, 
whether of rank or wealth or learning. 

The young aspirant for literary honors 
was indeed born into traditions and 
scholastic habits to which he was ex- 

pected to pay a certain homage; but 

the example of his forefathers in mak- 
ing light of similar bondages and pre- 
scriptions, more sacred, time-honored 
and obligatory, filled him with a sense 
of his own importance and a deter- 
mination to accept of the old as much 
as commended itself to his needs and 
permit the remainder to find its way to 
the limbo of forgetfulness. It may 
not be undesirable, however, to in- 
quire what those traditions and habits 
were, as a sort of analysis of the soil 
from which the later and more luxuri- 
ant literary growth sprang, dissipat- 
ing the mists which overhung the new 
nation and obscured us from the 























understanding of nations not prone to " 


look with favorable eyes upon a 
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political attempt which, if successful, 
would. leave them the representatives 
of a polity outlived and doomed to 
dissolution. 

Such literary activity as America 
had during her colonial period was 
perforce a reflection of the literary 
activity of the mother country; vet 
there were some differences and pe- 
culiarities. The traditions of an elder 
period remained longer with the col- 
onists; and a certain Elizabethan 
savor was perceptible here when all 
traces of that great age had vanished 
from the polished periods of the wits 
and essayists who succeeded the great 
poets and dramatists in England. 
The so-called quaintnesses of New 
England speech are directly derived 
from the speech then in vogue in the 
parent land, and one often has only to 
turn to the pages of Hooker, or Beau- 

*mont, or Fletcher, to discover there in 
classic usage what has been thrown up 
to us as a reproach. The absence of 
established organs of criticism and a 
generally cultivated auditory gave 
rein to individual caprice in expres- 
sion; the fantastical element, a heri- 
tage of the Middle Ages, subjected to 
artistic control by Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries, burst all fetters 
and revelled in the productions of 
weaker men. Grave theological writ- 
ings masqueraded under such titles as 
“Nails Fastened or Proposals of Piety 
Complied With,” or “Ornaments for 
the Daughters of Zion, a Discourse 
which directs the Female Sex how to 
express the Fear of God and obtain 
Temporal and Eternal Blessedness.” 
With the French influence in English 
literature, the clearness and directness 
of prose took the place of the splendors 
of poetry. English prose, aware for 
the first time of her important separate 
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existence, achieved the most vivacious 
steps of her progress. Clearness, 
simplicity, and manly expression of 
emotion took the place of obscure and 
far-fetched allusion, and the often 
ludicrous intrusion of the lofty ex- 
travagance admissible only to poetry. 
The language of the time was full of 
vigor, alive in all its syllables. These 
qualities were repeated in such essays 
in literature as our forefathers made. 
Moreover, the conquest of a virgin 
wilderness and the reclamation of a 
continent for civilized needs height- 
ened these qualities and imparted to 
them a novel intensity. The circle of 
ideas within which these writings 
moved was a narrow one, although 
divided into several segments. The 
gloomy Puritanic theology brightened 
into a more genial spirit in the middle 
colonies, and abandoned the field, 
beaten, before the joyousness and 
elegances which the warmer gales 


of Virginia inspired. The poetry 
which enlivened the leisure and 
adorned the lighter moments of 
our forefathers was of a_ suffi- 


ciently ponderous and utilitarian kind, 
little obnoxious to charges of seduc- 
ing the spirit into flowery’ paths or 
forgetfulness of the responsibility of 
this existence in its périlous suspen- 
sion between condign darkness and 
monotonous blessedness. Mrs. Anne 
Bradstreet, the tenth muse, rarely con- 
descended to those elemental emo- 
tions out of which the texture of our 
daily lives is woven; that was alto- 
gether too familiar,too much involved 
in the darkness of naturalness, too in- 
teresting to our human affection, to 
receive the irradiation of her muse; 
nothing short of the conflicting poten- 
cies of the four primary elements, 
Earth, Air, Fire and Water, or the 
doings of men in ancient Babylon or 
Assyria, were worthy of her efforts. 
As Professor Tyler says, such poetry 
could be read “without any twinges of 
self-reproach; it was not too pleasant; 
it was not trivial or antic or amusing; 
men were in no danger of losing their 
souls by being borne away on the vain 
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and airy enticements of frivolous 
words.” 

But the effect of all this activity was 
to lay the foundations of a style diver- 
gent far enough from that of the 
mother country to give it a character 
of its own, a style combining the lucid- 
ity of prose with an imaginative color- 
ing that was a heritage of earlier and 
Elizabethan times. Literature in the 
true sense did not exist, but the prep- 
aration for it was strenuously going 
on. The mixture of nationalities, 
each embodying aims and aspirations 
of its own, began to modify the seeth- 
ing mass; a new type of character and 
a new form of expression were rapidly 
coming to the surface; the solidity of 
English manners and English expres- 
sion were in process of transformation 
to something more gracious and 
adapted to airier and lighter concep- 
tions. The liquor of a new inspira- 
tion was fermenting in the hearts of 
men, and a new literary product was 
on the way to make its claims upon 
human attention. New climatic influ- 
ences furthered the creation of a new 
physical type; and the effervescence 
promised something rich and strange. 

But there was yet needed a national 
sentiment which should furnish a 
background and support for all such 
new literary endeavors. The success- 
ful revolt of the colonies and the mag- 
nificent spectacle of a nation forming 
itself into a genuine political unity 
supplied this desideratum. The ele- 
ments were mixed in something like 
due proportion; the times were pro- 
pitious, and the result was at hand. 
Moreover, a whole phase of national 
existence had passed away into a re- 
moteness which gave it the romance 
needed for successful application to 
artistic purposes. Modern scientific 
realism was a thing yet undreamed of; 
the immediate fight with the wilder- 
ness was over; wealth and leisure 
were beginning, and the higher nature 
of man demanded sustenance. The 
heroism of the men who had aban- 
doned ease and comfort and happiness 
for the sake of a freedom which they 
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could not find at home, the vigor 
which had converted a barren waste 
into a smiling expanse of field and vil- 
lage, the courage which had inspired a 
cause apparently hopeless and forlorn 
and led it to victory, evoked an answer- 
ing response in souls alive to nobility 
of purpose and greatness of execution. 
The poet Clough wonders in one of 
his lyrics 


‘*How in heaven’s name Columbus got 
over,— 
Cabot and Raleigh too, that well-read rover, 
Frobisher, Dampier, Drake and the rest,” 


who came after. But the passage had 
been made, through greater difficul- 
ties than the weltering waste of ocean; 
through hunger and poverty, through 
religious and political strife, through 
bloodshed and battle, the way had 
been followed,—and the wonder of it 
all was plainly to be seen. Then the 
great future which loomed in the 
opening heavens of achievement, the 
promise of a destiny vast and mysteri- 
ous, exercised a controlling fascina- 
tion. The rise of the colleges, the 
spread of the newspaper and peri- 
odical literature, furnished incentives, 
and promoted common sympathy and 
feeling. The morning red hovered 
upon the horizon, and the voices of 
song birds awoke to greet the increas- 
ing glory. 

Here then was a public unanimous 
for a time and ready to listen, a vehicle 
of expression plastic, fine and gra- 
cious, a stock of ideas ranging from 
the gloomy religious musings of Puri- 
tanism to the impulses inherent in the 
effort to establish freedom for every 
man, something very like a legendary 
lore to draw upon for materials of 
story, and above all the determination 
to subject all the achievement of the 
past to re-investigation before the bar 
of the individual judgment. Freedom 
in the state found its counterpart in 
freedom in the use of man’s reason. 
Besides all this, there was the red man, 
about whom it was so easy to weave a 
halo of story and mystery, and who 
had a whole treasure house of legends 
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and marvels of his own to explore and 
draw from. 

But the new literature yet wor- 
shiped at the old shrines; it made 
pilgrimages to Europe, and sought 
satisfaction in the old splendors, but 
with a freedom which savored of 
newer realities. If Irving lingered in 
the shadows of Westminster Abbey, 
and laid the tribute of his gentle 
humor and fine literary workmanship 
at the feet of Addison, other writers 
deserted the shores of England for pil- 
grimages through sunny France, or 
wanderings up and down the byways 
of legend-haunted Germany, or amid 
the heroic imaginings of Spain. 
Plainly the old seriousness was giving 
way to a lighter touch, and even to a 
levity which made mirth at what had 
been held in soberest reverence. Men 
took to story writing, an amusement 
not to be contemplated without many 
misgivings, and to be pursued under 
many reservations. Brockden Brown 
published his weird and melodramatic 
romances. The poetry became mar- 
velously sentimental; there were 
mysterious invocations of the muse 
and flutterings of nameless bliss at the 
sight of golden sunsets. But one 
deeper and more genuine result of 
poetic striving’soon began to manifest 
itself, a profound sympathy with Na- 
ture in the novel aspects in which she 
presented herself to the western eye 
and heart. 

The effects of all these influences on 
young and ardent minds in New Eng- 
land were magical. An era of the 
greatest import to mankind seemed 
opening, and the efforts of those tak- 
ing part in it were of the largest scope 
and grandest intention.. That the 
country needed a literature which 
should express what it had already 
accomplished and what the future 
promised was clear to the bold spirits 
who were prepared to plunge into any 
speculations. This literature should 
bear upon it the impress of genuine 
originality, should be the result of 
lonely ponderings and -novel discov- 
eries, should robe itself in draperies 
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not woven in any looms of the old 
world. The whole past should be 
called to the witness stand, and di- 
vulge before a new tribunal what it 
had of permanent value and eternal 
worth. The conditions upon which 
society depends were to be investi- 
gated anew, and if possible a nobler 
order of things was to be inaugurated. 
The skepticism which assailed the 
loftiest convictions of man was to be 
met in daring wrestle and floored for- 
ever. Religious faith, no longer de- 
pendent upon outer and mere historic 
authority, was to be built upon the 
indestructible foundation of the tran- 
scendental vision of God. What 
vistas of achievement unfolded them- 
selves to young and ardent spirits! 
The beginning of such movements 
who shall discover? The influence is 
in the air; the seed has been sown in 
the soil; and the plant and flowerage 
spring up at once everywhere. The 
Unitarians of New England had 
broken away in a greater or less de- 
gree from the bonds of authority and 
had accustomed the minds of men to a 
freer discussion of questions ordinarily 
supposed beyond the pale of question. 
But in 1832 Ralph Waldo Emerson 
preached the “epoch making” sermon 
which made him no longer the mouth- 
piece of a creed or doctrine, but the 
voice of a new effort at self expression. 
The revolt against the merely tradi- 
tional was fairly inaugurated. It was 
a renaissance of the Protestant move- 
ment. The earlier one had not gone 
far enough. What was humane and 
rational proclaimed itself as identical 
with the divine in life and thought. 
In the sermon of 1832, Emerson laid 
down his priesthood and raised issues 
to whose settlement on the free plat- 
form of thought he devoted the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1836 appeared 
“Nature,” in which the whole system 
of Emersonian thought received ex- 
position as systematic and complete as 
in anything to be found in his later 
writings. In 1838 came the wonder- 
ful address before the Hafvard Divin- 
ity School, which aroused all the latent 
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enthusiasm of young hearts and made 
the older ones aware that their opin- 
ions were to be assailed in.a hand-to- 
hand conflict. James Walker wel- 
comed the new philosophy. The 
wrath of the conservative was aroused, 
and the sensationalism of the time, the 
sense-thought, felt itself tottering in 
its hitherto seemingly unassailable 
preéminence. Andrews Norton and 
the rest arose in defense of the assailed 
positions, but the attack went bravely 
on. George Ripley and Theodore 
Parker joined the ranks of the new 
school, and both showed the skill and 
learning of practiced thinkers and 
fearless controversialists. In 1840 
appeared the first series of essays by 
[merson, containing the character- 
istic and incomparable essays on “Self- 
Reliance,” the ‘“Over-Soul,” and 
“Circles.” 

But there were other adherents of 
the new faith. It would be a great 
mistake to consider the transcendental 
movement as solely a theological one. 
It had by this time swung loose from 
all theological moorings and was sail- 
ing on the free ocean of rational in- 
vestigation, bound for such ports as 
the freest of speculations would lead 
the reason to rest and abide in. 
Orestes Brownson started the Boston 
Quarterly Review in 1838. That rest- 
less and audacious intelligence swept 
from sphere to sphere of thought, and 
planted itself wherever its changeful 
experiences led it. He studied what- 
ever came in his way, and believed 
with all his strength whatever he had 
come to see. But no doctrine satis- 
fied him long, and it is not strange 
that he reverted at last to a more dog- 
matic point of view than the one from 
which he originally revolted. He is a 
significant figure, and illustrates some 
inevitable tendencies of all intellectual 
movements, as well as of those in New 
England sixty years ago. 

The organ of the New England 
transcendental movement was the 
Dial, begun in July, 1840, and ending 
in April, 1844. Its chief editors were 
Margaret Fuller and Emerson. Its 
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contributors constituted a band of 
scholars and thinkers whose superiors 
the country had not seen, and it may 
be questioned whether the country has 
seen since. George Ripley, James 
Freeman Clarke, Henry Thoreau, 
John S. Dwight, Bronson Alcott and 
many others filled its pages with 
papers which are not likely to lose 
their freshness. Of course it was re- 
ceived with a chorus of abuse, and a 
condescension which now appears to 
us more comical than the most 
mystical utterance of its own pages. 
The critics were quite unable to take 
the measure of the strange phenom- 
enon. , 

The conversations of Margaret 
Fuller must not be omitted from an 
enumeration of the channels in which 
transcendentalism addressed the pub- 
lic and moulded opinion. Their in- 
fluence was not less than that of all-her 
published productions. 

The effect of ail these strivings on 
young and ardent minds it is easy to 
conceive. Amelioration of the un- 
happy condition of mankind, the 
righting of wrongs festering for ages, 
the establishment of the era of good- 
will and peace on earth, at last seenied 
conclusions ready to descend from the 
heavens. The deepest problems of 
the mind and heart, the mysteries 
which environ the destinies of the 
race, seemed about to be solved. Na- 
ture was answering her interrogators 
as she had not done before; her high- 
priest, Thoreau, offered his prayers at 
her altar, and from under the shadows 
of the pine forest at Walden came re- 
sponses whose music ravished the 
sense even if their purport was often 
as dark as that of other oracles. Lit- 
erature felt the thrill of an awakening 
impulse. A new day of spiritual 
achievement was building itself up in 
resplendence before the eyes of men, 
and the first genuine literary epoch of 
America, uniting influences from so 
many sources, produced a flora char- 
acteristically differenced from that of 
all other climes and times. The 
golden breath of the early morning 


filled all endeavor with its freshness 
and glory, and achievement seemed 
easy. It was the beginning of Amer- 
ica and of things American in art and 
literature. 

The thought of the period swiftly 
thrust itself into action. The claims 
made for the individual were to be 
seen in institutions which put no fet- 
ters upon the free march of his devel- 
opment but were only the indispensa- 
ble instruments of lofty attainments. 
The revolt against institutions as- 
sumed various forms. In Thoreau 
the spirit asserted its strongest claims 
to be enfranchised from external 
forms with whose creation it asserted 
that it had nothing to do. The spec- 
tacle of his imprisonment for refusing 
to pay taxes wears unquestionably a 
comic aspect, and the Walden experi- 
ment to live at no charge to any one 
and be as independently related to 
Mother Nature as the primitive man, 
has the humorous element in it; but 
the undertaking had the noblest of 
origins, and its result is the bequeathal 
to us of an inalienable heritage. The 
mystical Alcott carried his reforms 
into his daily food and drink. The 
effort for the emancipation of woman 
need not be ashamed of its maternity 
in Margaret Fuller; her paper on the 
Great Lawsuit remains in the best 
literature of the movement contrib- 
uted by America. 

The Brook Farm experiment con- 
fronts us. The speculations of 
Fourier and Saint Simon had reached 
this country, and, with the minds to 
whom they commended themselves, 
to believe in them was to put them 
into practice. Not that the transcen- 
dentalists accepted these speculations 
in their entirety: they could accept no 
doctrines which infringed the individ- 
ual rights of the individual man; but 
the establishment of an ideal society, 
a community in which brotherhood 
should be a real thing and not a glit- 
tering generality, a commonweal 
which should definitely accomplish 
the best culture of each member, was 
an ideal fascinating and irresistible to 
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the fraternity that adventured upon 
the Brook Farm endeavor. We 
know how Hawthorne in his diary 
threw over it the play of his delicate 
humor; and although he disavows the 
application of the “Blithedale Ro- 
mance” to what he observed at Brook 
Farm, we cannot doubt that his last 
words upon such attempted ameliora- 
tions of social conditions are to be 
found in that book. We can see that 
such efforts are dependent for what 
success they secure on the very condi- 
tions which they impugn; the society 
from which they flee is the constant 
source of the blessing which they 
most prize and enjoy. Thoreau at 
Walden communes with the great 
writers of the Orient and wanders 
with delight through translations of 
Hindoo books which were made by 
help of that wicked wealth he would 
have no lot or share in. We are all at 
last obliged to confess our allegiance 
to that universal spirit of history which 
has through the ages built the institu- 
tions through which we attain the best 
that has been attained, and which are 


in truth the beneficent supporters of 


all we do; yet we cannot on that 
account withhold our sympathy from 
undertakings whose inspiration was to 
hasten the time when that which is 
now the appanage of the few shall be 
the daily bread and drink of all. 

But the intellectual tendencies and 
developments of the movement are 
the most interesting and permanent. 
The influences emanating from the 
ardor of speculation and the resolute 
pursuit of ideas to their ultimate con- 
sequences, which were part and parcel 
of the transcendentalist’s equipment, 
spread far beyond the confines of New 
England; and club after club, coterie 
after coterie, in larger cities, in vil- 
lages and hamlets all over the land, 
owe their inspiration and continuity to 
Emerson and his compeers, so that his 
tours, and those of Alcott, seemed like 
the progress of some person possessed 
of reverence that belongs to power 
exercised for what is noblest and most 
elevating. Many a man, no matter 


how far his present opinions may 
diverge, looks back to his first ac- 
quaintance with these names as the 
first splendor which arose on the night 
of his intellectual wanderings. 

The life and spirit of the intellectual 
ferment of the time was liberty. 
Nothing accepted or generally be- 
lieved was too sacred for demonstra- 
tion of the grounds on which it rested; 
religion, art, philosophy, science, were 
passed in review, and each must listen 
to a verdict upon its claims. Bound- 
less freedom and horizon,—that was 
the demand of the scholar, and every 
outward authority seemed almost an 
impertinence. This freedom was ac- 
companied by boldness in the pursuit 
of ideas. There were no doubts ex- 
pressed as to the power of the human 
soul; discussions of the limitations 
belonging to man’s faculties were little 
to the taste of the fearless navigator to 
marvelous and novel spiritual realms; 
there were no problems placed beyond 
the pale of human investigation; in- 
deed it was impossible that there 
should be, for with the postulate of 
absolute freedom comes another: this 
freedom is itself the deepest essence of 
the universe, and its own creations are 
the only realities. This freedom is no 
personal possession; it is the being 
and life of all men. To allow its un- 
impeded action, controlled only by the 
laws it frames for itself, is to conduct 
into all that is permanent and eternal. 
This has been the claim of idealism in 
all ages, and the New England ideal- 
ists were not slow in making it. God, 
immortality, life, fate, substance, real- 
ity, were the themes most interesting 
and most discussed. 

This method when applied to the 
study of nature was as fruitful and 
significant in its results. Nature was 
all alive; she was a symbol of the 
eternal mind that was mirrored in her. 
Every new fact, every new theory, 
every discovery—the more marvel- 
ous the better—was precisely what 
the transcendentalist wanted. To him 
nature was throughout her expanse 
the manifestation of spiritual poten- 
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cies,—mind infinitely divided, as 
Schiller says in his Philosophical Let- 
ters; every new law, every systematic 
procedure therein discovered, makes 
all the movements and periodicities of 
nature the more consonant to the 
movements and periodicities of mind. 

The atmosphere in which the tran- 
scendentalists lived was tonic and in- 
spiring. To them it would have 
seemed vainand impertinent to engage 
in speculations on the most profound 
subjects, if they had no relation to 
practice. The conduct of life was the 
subject above all other subjects. The 
Puritan remained in them in the stead- 
fast regard to noble living and right 
doing. Morality has never had loftier 
teachers or more inspired prophets; 
but morality was not isolated from the 
beliefs which underprop it and alone 
make it possible. The universal and 
eternal law of right, as Kant had 
demonstrated, presupposes freedom 
as the basis of all responsibility, im- 
mortality as a field for its ultimate and 
perfect exercise, and a Lawgiver to 
afford it sanction and invest it with 
authority. Emerson in the wide 
range of his thought endeavors to do 
justice to its varied demands. In the 
Essays, the “Over-Soul” and “Circles” 
stand side by side with “Self-Reliance” 
and “Love”; the latter are based upon 
the former; action requires nothing 
less than the universal to give it spring 
and impetus; the merely expedient, 
the trivial, the transitory, cannot hold 
the fixed regard of mankind. 

The charge of mysticism made 
against these writings is largely due to 
the expression. Yet we have no 
reason to quarrel with this expression. 
Every new literature is strange to the 
generation which bears it. If we take 
up the Dial now, we wonder that any 
one found difficulty with what seems 
so natural to us. Yet the delving in 
literary quarries disused for many 
years, the working in mines which had 
been long abandoned, gave to the dig- 
gers a somewhat uncanny aspect. A 
man who gave his days and nights to 
enthusiasm and the gorgeous Neo- 


Platonism of Thomas Taylor might be 
expected to have something unusual 
about his modes of talking and think- 
ing; devotion to Cudworth and 
Henry More might give the devotee 
a physiognomy somewhat unlike the 
ordinary. Still the strangeness is no 
greater than one will find in the most 
flourishing poetry of to-day. The 
writers were averse tosystematic expo- 
sition; the logical method appeared to 
them not a means for attaining truth, 
but an attempt to put it into a straight- 
jacket and divest it of life and health. 
Philosophy when it drops out system 
and travels away from dogmatism 
cannot be otherwise than mysticism: 
it is the having of insights, glimpses 
of verity all the more dazzling for their 
isolation. Such writings have incon- 
secutiveness, but are like a succession 
of gems strung upon a golden thread. 
The objection has often been made 
against Emerson that you can read 
him backwards as well as forwards; 
but if we reach his plane of thought, 
we shall not find ourselves disturbed 
by the mysticism. 

Thus the great men and women 
struggled and toiled. They attempted 
to fathom those problems of life and 
destiny whose depths no plummet has 
ever sounded, and which will forever 
remain abysses into which speculation 
will plunge and bring thence newer 
and nobler treasures. The fine en- 
thusiasm which pervaded their circle 
may have led them into strange and 
difficult thickets of thought. They 
expected too much, perhaps, and 
hoped to ameliorate the world more 
rapidly than can be done with the 
good dame, used to the slow process 
of the centuries. But the spectacle of 
such single devotion to truth, of such 
inspiring hopefulness, of such vigor- 
ous thinking, stands supreme in the 
history of the land. When making 
up the record of what we have done in 
our brief experiment of establishing 
free institutions, we must not fail to 
award the proper place to what was 
done by these pioneers in the conti- 
nent of free thought. 


























HIS GRANDFATHER’S SERMONS. 


By Eliza Chester Atwood. 


§ HE mind of the Rev. 
John Fairfield was a 
blank. He was con- 
scious of no sensa- 
tion but that of 
extreme exhaustion 
and of a dull feel- 
ing of the necessity of producing 
from a vacuum, for the coming Sun- 
day, two sermons which would sat- 
isfy the requirements of a critical and 
fastidious audience. The sheets of 
sermon paper lay before him on his 
desk, smooth, white and unspotted. 
There was a massive cut glass ink 
bottle set in a richly carved silver 
standard, his initials in cipher on the 
silver top, and a silver penholder 
lying by it, both gifts from an ad- 
miring parishioner. But the Rev. 
John Fairfield felt no movings of 
mind or body to induce him to touch 
either one. He lay back in his chair, 
his eyes half closed, filled with a 
morbid consciousness of defeat and a 
paralyzing certainty that he had mis- 
taken his calling, that what he had 
imagined was the voice of the Lord 
was a delusion born of his own con- 
ceit. The sweet stillness of the 
summer air filled the room. The 
odors from a field of clover, over 
which myriads of white butterflies 
fluttered away their brief day, made 
the air sweet and languorous. The 
fragrant spiciness of nasturtiums tem- 
pered by the passion of mignonette 
stole over his senses. There was a 
gentle twittering of the newly wedded 
lovers in the nest by his lattice win- 
dow. But all the sweet blandish- 
ments of Nature, instead of inspiring 
him, depressed him and dragged him 
farther down in the dull slough of 
despair. 

He had come into his parish fresh 
from the Seminary, radiant with first 
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honors in Greek and Hebrew, the 
glory of valedictorian in his college 
days still hovering over him, a Phi 
Beta Kappa key hanging on the silk 
cord which also held a golden cross, 
the sign and symbol of his religion; 
up in all the traditions and transcen- 
dentalisms of the day; ready to buckle 
on his sword and fight for the honor 
of the Church and the glory of God; 
to lift up the weary hands and the 
heavy heads; to comfort the widows 
and the orphans, and, above all, to 
write, twice a week, the brilliant es- 
says which had delighted his pro- 
fessors—rather more than his class- 
mates. 

And now—before the fifth year of 
his rectorship was ended—he had 
come to a dead pause, and he felt that 
he was through. It was not so easy 
nor so delightful a task to visit the 
poor and the afflicted; there - was 
nothing very inspiring in hearing 
over and over again the tales of woe 
and suffering which he could do little 
to alleviate; the repulsion of physical 
suffering and uncleanliness overcame 
him, and he began to feel that, in 
addition to the discovery of a weak 
stomach, he must add that of a weak 
mind. It was rather hard for a 
young man who had held the most 
delicate ideas of the sanctity of love 
and matrimony to be consulted by a 
mother, in the privacy of his study, 
on the best method of bringing a 
dilatory lover “to time”; it was a 
revelation to have wives coming to 
complain, with bitter weepings, of 
delinquent husbands, and to have 
husbands exhibit the festering 


wounds of their domestic lives—lives 
which looked so smooth upon the 
surface—and ask his advice as to 
separation and the opinion of the 
Church on divorce. 


To a man of his 
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sensitive organization all this was 
slow torture; the wear and tear of 
these daily thorns and brambles had 
been too much for him and had 
gradually undermined his constitu- 
tion, so that the tired body reacting 
on the tired mind had produced a 
form of mental coma, and the. Rev. 
John Fairfield was physically unequal 
to the task which lay before him. 

Up in the room above him he 
heard the low voice of his wife, sing- 
ing over her needlework, and the 
patter of little feet and the laughter of 
a baby voice mingled with the sweet 
sounds of the summer air. These 
two were his own to care for and to 
nourish. If he broke down now in 
the beginning of his career there was 
no one for them to turn to,—for he 
had not married an- heiress. His 
wife’s pride in him and belief in his 
powers were unbounded. How 
could he disappoint and surprise her 
so unpleasantly? It was not pos- 
sible, and it should not be. 

He envied the clergymen who 
dared trust to the inspiration of the 
moment and go into their pulpits 
with only a text of Scripture and a 
vague outline in their minds, to pour 
forth floods of eloquence upon their 
congregations. He could never do 
that. His own sermons had been so 
far carefully written, models of dic- 
tion and argument, and so far more 
than satisfactory; but, he had ex- 
hausted thought and resources thus 
early in his career, and was too 
young to venture to repeat his ser- 
mons or to have the proverbial 
barrel to fall back upon. This must 
not—could not—be. He would not 
acknowledge himself beaten and 
drop out of the ranks so early in the 
battle. He roused himself and drew 
the fair blank sheets to him and 
hastily wrote down a text—the first 
which entered his mind: “Enter ye 
in at the straight gate; for wide is the 
gate and broad is the way that lead- 
eth to destruction, and many there 
be which go in thereat.” 

He waited a moment for the ideas 


to come, but they were slow in com- 
ing. The clear black lines stood out 
upon the whiteness and dazzled his 
eyes. He read them over and over 
mechanically until they seemed 
burned upon his brain. A sudden 
little wind stirred the honeysuckle at 
his window, and the fragrant per- 
fume and the written words brought 
back to his memory the old parson- 
age where he used to visit his grand- 
father, and a Saturday morning when 
he stood at the study table, with a 
boyish petition, and heard his grand- 
father read to his wife this very text, 
from a sermon just finished. Strange 
that it should come back to him now! 
3ut there was no accounting for 
these brain waves. He wondered 
where that sermon was. It might be 
that he could get an idea or two 
from re-reading it. Of course he 
would never for a moment think of 
anything more, for of all contempt- 
ible things in this world stealing an- 
other man’s brains was the most 
contemptible—even if it were all in 
the family. But in this crisis, when 
he was so exhausted, even the slight- 
est idea might start him afresh, and 
it really seemed like a leading of 
Providence that this same text should 
occur to him. His grandfather had 
been a man of marked ability and 
eloquence in his day. It would be 
quite as suitable to draw inspiration 
from his sermons as from Jeremy 
Taylor’s or any of the old divines’. 
He believed he had the box of ser- 
mons in the attic, where some old 
books and a few heirlooms too dilapi- 
dated to refurbish for the parlor had 
been placed. He would go and look 
them over. He rose from his chair 
and went slowly up the stairs, past 
the nursery door, a half guilty feeling 
in his heart that he was taking one of 
those steps to dangerous avenues 
which are so easy to take and so im- 
possible to retrace. He stepped very 
lightly, and was glad that Ruth did 
not hear him. 

Yes, the box was there, in a corner, 
behind an old flax wheel. He lifted 
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the lid gently and took out a pile of 
yellowed manuscripts in cramped, 
prim handwriting—the ink faded by 
years, but every word as legible as 
print. He turned the pages slowly, 
reading here and there a sentence, 
then, growing more absorbed, a page 
or two. Strange how up to date 
these words of half a century before 
were,—and how  eloquent,—and 
really in his own style! They would 
need very little alteration to sound 
exactly like his own. Certainly, 
manner of writing was as distinctly 
hereditary as other traits. 

He laid down one sermon and 
took up another. From its yellow 
pages a spray of honeysuckle, still 
fragrant with the odor of past ages, 
fluttered and fell in ashes at his feet. 
He opened the cover, and on the 
title-page the selfsame text which he 
had just written on his own blank 
pages stood before him. His heart 
gave a great leap; a strong tempta- 
tion beset his soul,—and, closing the 
book, he threw it from him onto the 
garret floor. Then he sat for a mo- 
ment, looking out from the attic 
window at the light, soft clouds on 
the dull blue of the summer sky and 
the purple mists of the distant hills, 
torn with temptation, weary and ex- 
hausted. He could see the tower of 
the church from the window—the 
church in which he must appear 
to-morrow, empty handed, empty 
minded, before a congregation that 
would not put up long with plati- 
tudes or repetition, and tacitly ac- 
knowledge his mental weakness and 
incapacity. 

Could he bear this? Could he so 
shame Ruth and so mar his own 
career? It must not be! He set his 
lips firmly,—the lips pronounced so 
ecclesiastical and eloquent,—and, 
picking up the folio from the floor, 
put it into the breast of his frock and, 
hastily replacing the others, went 
down to his study and locked him- 
self in. Then for hours he wrote 
rapidly, and when the sun went down 
in a cloud of glory and the sleepy 
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birds twittered good night to the 
world, he came out of his room with 
a flush on his pale cheek and a glow 
in his eyes, leaving a_ beautifully 
written manuscript in his sermon 
cover and a little heap of fluttering 
gray ashes in his grate. 

The congregation of St. Mary’s-by- 
the-Sea listened with breathless inter- 
est to the sermon, next morning. 
Never before had the Rev. John 
Fairfield been so fluent or so impres- 
sive. There were the dignity and 
thoughtfulness of maturity and the 
fire and enthusiasm of youth com- 
bined. Every sentence was carefully 
rounded, every gesture in the right 
place; and after it was ended a flutter 
of satisfaction, like a tiny wave, 
swept over the congregation. 

Then came a long time of rest and 
increased usefulness for the rector of 
St. Mary’s. There was no falling off 
in his manner of preaching. Indeed, 
as time went on, each sermon seemed 
ever better than the last. His fame 
spread far and wide, and he was 
asked to accept larger parishes and 
increased salary; but he preferred to 
stay where he had earned his first 
laurels. Relieved from extreme ten- 
sion of mind, he grew stronger bodily 
and the pleasures of merely physical 
life were more alluring than in his 
ascetic youth. 

The pile of yellow sermons grew 
gradually less, and the first pangs of 
conscience grew less also, until they 
finally vanished entirely. There was 
no possibility of discovery, and he 
began to feel that he was giving to 
the world the emanations of his own 
brain. Even his wife—his own 
Ruth—never suspected his honesty, 
but rejoiced in his success and 
sunned herself in the reflection of his 
glory. There was no_ intangible 
barrier between them, no shadow of 
doubt to mar their happy life. 

The years went on and the drain 
upon the resources of the hidden 
treasure increased, and the Rev. John 
Fairfield began to discover that he 
was near the end of his rope;. but it 
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disconcerted him very little, for he 
was so strong physically and so 
hardened morally, and he had made 
so little distinction between his adap- 
tations and his actual stealing, that 
he had little doubt that when he had 
cremated the last relic of his grand- 
father’s brains he should be able to 
write his own sermons in the same 
manner. But there was something 
else in store for him. 

One lovely summer morning, 
when the birds were lilting in the 
honeysuckle about his window and 
the wind-swept meadow filled his 
room with mingled perfumes—a 
morning like tie one on which his 
new career really began—he locked 
his door and began to examine his 
small remaining pile of manuscripts; 
for he had long ago, in his wife’s 
absence, removed them to his own 
precincts and concealed them in his 
desk. He turned them over care- 
fully, but there was not what he 
wanted for the next day. He was 
not feeling well, although the day 
was so sweet and perfect. He 
thought he must exercise a little 
more and perhaps diet a trifle. He 
stretched his manly figure a little and 
looked into the glass. Yes, he was 
certainly gaining in avoirdupois, and 
his chin was perilously heavy. He 
picked up a pair of Indian clubs and 
went through a few motions. He 
did not like the dull little pain which 
the exercise gave him in his chest, 
and he sighed as he saw the white in 
the closely cut hair on his temples. 
There was a queer numbness in his 
right arm,—a mers trifle, of course, 
but he had felt it once or twice be- 
fore. Could it be possible that his 
days of usefulness were threatened? 
Nonsense! he threw such foolish 
thoughts to the winds and, tossing 





his clubs onto the floor, picked up 
the last sermon in the pile and 
opened its faded leaves. 

Then the Rev. John Fairfield sank 
back in his easy chair as if he had 
been struck with a bolt from the 
smiling June skies; for clear and dis- 
tinct were the first words on the 
written page: “Behold, ye have 
sinned against the Lord; and be 
sure your sin will find you out.” 

The day wore on; the _ bees 
hummed among the sweet peas and 
mignonette; the humming birds 
darted in and out of the scarlet 
trumpet blossoms and looked curi- 
ously in through the study windows; 
but nobody disturbed the silent in- 
mate, for he had given orders that he 
was never to be interrupted at his 
writing. 

The shadows came up in the west 
and deepened to heavy clouds; the 
sky darkened and there came a rum- 
ble of distant thunder; then a shrill 
calling of birds from different nests, 
a flash of lightning from a black 
cloud,—and the rector’s wife tapped 
softly on the study door. But she 
did not rouse the gray sleeper in the 
easy ¢hair. With the instinct of a 
true wife she did not call anyone, but 
ran around to the long window open- 
ing on the ground and, pushing it 
open, sprang lightly in and closed it 
after her. Then, in a moment, she 
knew it all. But before she un- 
locked the door and called any one 
to her aid, she finished the work 
which her husband had begun years 
before, and burned to gray ashes.the 
tell-tale pages. She kissed the cold 
lips and whispered, “I forgive you, 
John”; and with a face from which 
youth and hope and life were forever 
gone, she unlocked the door and let 
the world in. 

















WRECKED. 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. . 


A hundred miles from sea; 


N O one dreamed of a wreck that night, 


The moon hung high her signal light 
Above the lilac tree. 


The tides of youth were hardly turned, 
There was no warning frown 

On Heaven’s face,—while undiscerned 
An out-bound heart went down! 


Oh, sweet, old-fashioned garden balms, 
A hundred miles from sea,-—— 
How treacherous thy summer calms! 


Mirage of memory! 


THE BAY PSALM BOOK. 
By Edmund F. Carpenter. 


¢¢"TSHE Whole Booke of Psalmes 

Faithfully Translated into 

English Metre. Whereunto 
is prefixed a discourse declaring not 
only the lawfullness, but also the 
necessity of the heavenly Ordinance 
of singing Scripture psalmes in the 
Churches of God. 

“Coll. Ill. Let the word of 
God dwell plenteously in you, in all 
wisdome, teaching and exhorting 
one another in Psalmes, Himnes 
and Spirituall Songs, singing to 
the Lord with Grace in your 
hearts. 

“Tames V. If any be afflicted let 
him pray, and if any be merry let him 
sing psalmes. 

“Imprinted, 1640.” 

Such is the quaint title, surrounded 
by an ornamental border, of the first 
book printed and published in North 
America. It is a small octavo vol- 
ume, as it appears in the few copies 
which are now known to exist. It 
cannot be truthfully said that this 
book, .known to bibliographers as 
the “Bay Psalm Book,” was the first 
specimen of published printing in this 
country; for it was preceded in point 
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of time of publication by a broadside 
sheet containing the Freeman’s Oath, 
adopted by the magistracy of the 
Colony of Massachusetts Bay in May, 
1634, and by an edition of Pierce’s 
Almanac. No copy of either of these 
publications is known to exist. So 
far, then, as the printing and publica- 
tion of books is concerned, the Bay 
Psalm Book had no predecessor in 
the territory now known as _ the 
United States. 

The printer of the volume was 
Stephen Day—or, as the quaint 
orthography of the time has it, 
Stephen Daye—of Cambridge. Thus 
Cambridge was given a prestige as 
the -home of the typographic art in 
this country, which it still maintains 
and enjoys. 

The preparation of the Psalm 
Book, in translation from the Hebrew 
into metrical English, was confided to 
Rev. Thomas Welde, Rev. John Eliot 
and Rev. Richard Mather, three 
divines regarded in their day as 
learned in all wisdom and well quali- 
fied for the task. There is a belief on 
the part of some bibliographers that 
Francis Quarles, a poet of the day, 
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was to some extent a contributor to 
its pages. The preface, or “dis- 
course,” to which the title alludes, 
was written, it is quite well estab- 
lished, by Rev. Richard Mather. 
The work of translation was begun in 
the year 1636, and occupied, it is 
probable, not far from three years. 
The method adopted by the board of 
translators is not known, internal 
evidence giving no clew to this inter- 
esting subject. We may be positive, 
however, that the translators were in 
one thing agreed: they resolved at 
the outset that the translations should 
be as nearly literal as possible and 
that resort should not be taken to 
paraphrasing save in cases of extreme 
metrical necessity. That this is true 
is not only shown by an examination 
of the translations themselves, but is 
made sure by the words of Richard 
Mather, in his preface. At the close 
of his long and carefully written “dis- 
course” he says: 

“Neither let any think, that for the 
meetre sake wee have taken liberty 
or poeticall license to depart from the 
true and proper sence of Davids 
words in the hebrew verses, noe; but 
it hath beene one part of our religious 
care and faithfull indeavour, to keepe 
close to the originall text. . . . Wee 
have therefore done our indeavour to 
make a plaine and familiar transla- 
tion of the psalmes and words of 
David into English metre, and have 
not soe much as presumed to para- 
phrase to give the sense of his mean- 
ing in other words; we have therefore 
attended heerin as our chief guide the 
originall, shuning all additions, ex- 
cept such as even the best translators 
of them in prose supply, avoiding all 
materiall detractions from words or 
sence. 

“Tf therefore the verses are not al- 
wayes so smooth and elegant as some 
may desire or expect; let them con- 
sider that Gods altar needs not our 
pollishings: Ex. 20, for wee have re- 
spected rather a plain translation, 
then to smooth our verses with the 
sweetness of any paraphrase, and soe 


have attended conscience rather than 
elegance, fidelity rather than poetry, 
in translating the hebrew words into 
english language and Davids poetry 
into english meetre: 

‘*that soe we may sing in Sion the Lords 
Songs of prayse according to his owne 
will; untill he take us from hence, 
and wipe away all our teares, & 
bid us enter into our masters 


ioye to sing eternall 
HALLELUIAHS” 


The original edition of the book 
bears evidence of the most primitive 
ideas in the art of printing; and the 
science of proof-reading was then evi- 
dently in its infancy. The old book 
is filled with the most curious typo- 
graphical errors, errors of which the 
merest printer’s apprentice would not 
be guilty to-day. Especially amus- 
ing is the method, or rather lack of 
method, of punctuation—the com- 
mas, semicolons, and periods being 
sprinkled about in the most remark- 
able manner. For some reason, also, 
which it is now impossible to deter- 
mine, the compositor in his headline 
upon every even page uses the word 
PSALM, but upon the odd pages the 
orthography is PSALME. This 
curiosity in composition obtains not 
in the headlines or running titles 
alone, but careful scrutiny shows that 
the same peculiarity is followed in the 
text as well. On the last page of the 
book are recorded some “Faults Es- 
caped in Printing.” These are only 
eight in number, and lest some errors 
should have escaped the vigilance of 
authors and printer, it is added below: 
“The rest which have escaped through 
oversight, you may amend, as you 
finde them obvious.” 

An “Admonition to the Reader,” 
at the close of the volume, states that 
“The verses of these psalmes may be 
reduced to six kindes, the first whereof 
may be sung in very neere fourty 
common tunes; as they are collected, 
out of our chief musicians, by Tho. 
Ravenscourt.” It is probable, how- 
ever, that the good people of the day 
did not aspire to use so great a 
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FAC-SIMILE 


OF THE TITLE PAGE OF 
BAY PSALM BOOK, 


THE 


variety of tunes in their worship as 
here indicated. Eight tunes were 
chiefly used by our Puritan ancestors 
in singing these psalms, namely, “Ox- 
ford, “Litchfield,” “Low Dutch,” 
“York,” “Windsor,” “Cambridge,” 
“Saint David’s” and “Martyrs.” The 
ninth edition of the Psalm Book, 
printed at Boston in 1698 under the 
title, “The Psalms and Hymns and 
Spiritual Songs of the Old and New 
Testament,” contains the scores of 
these ancient tunes in the quaint nota- 
tion of the day; and the scores are 
reproduced with this article. 
Annexed to these tunes are these 
“directions for ordering the Voice in 
Setting these following Tunes of the 
Psalms”: “First observe of how many 
Notes compass the Tune is. Next, 
the place of your first Note; and how 
many Notes above & below that; so 
as you may begin the Tune of your 
first Note as the rest may be sung in 
the compass of your and the peoples 
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voices, without Squeaking above, or 
Grumbling below. For the better 
understanding of which, take notice 
of the following Directions. Of the 
eight short tunes used to four lines 
only, whole measure is to eight 
syllables on the first line, and six on 
the next; and may be sung to any 
Psalm of that measure.” More exact 
directions follow, as to the proper 
method of singing each of the tunes 
in order. 

To give a comprehensive idea of 
the quality of the rhyme and metre of 
this remarkable edition of the Psalms 
is impossible in brief space. A few 
extracts from one or two of the most 
notable of the productions may, how- 
ever, be given. Two selections 
chosen by Mrs. Ward in her passage 
upon the Bay Psalm Book in her 
recently published book, “Old Colony 
Days,” are, perhaps, as good exam- 
ples as could be taken. A portion of 
the 58th Psalm is the first of these 
specimens: 
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THE FIRST PSALM IN THE BAY PSALM BOOK. 
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I. “OXFORD ” AND “LITCHFIELD.” 
From ‘‘ The Psalmes, Himnes and Spirituall Songs.’’ & Publishedjin]Boston, 1698. 


The wicked are estranged from 
the womb, they goe astray 
as soon as ever they are borne; 
uttering lyes are they. 
Their poyson’s like serpent’s poyson 
They like deafe Aspe, her eare 
that stops. Thuough charmer wisely charme 
his voice she will not heare. 


Within their mouth doe thou their teeth 
break out, O God most strong, 

doe thou Jehovah, the great teeth 
break of the lion’s young. 


The 133d Psalm afforded to the 
authors a rare opportunity for the 
exercise of their gifts of versification: 


1 How good and sweet to see 
it’s for bretheren to dwell 
together in unitee. 








Oxford Tune. 
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2 It’s like choice oyle that fell 
the head upon 
that down did flow 
the beard unto 
beard of Aron; 
The skirts of his garment 
that unto him went down. 


3 Like Hermons dews descent 
Sions mountains upon 
for there to bee 
the Lord’s blessing 
Life aye lasting 
commandeth hee. 


Not all of these psalms, certainly, 
as versified by these three learned 
men, appeal so strongly to the humor- 
ous side of our natures. Many are 
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Il. END OF “LITCHFIELD”; * LOW DUTCH,” “ YORK” AND “ WINDSOR.” 


far more dignified, and some are even 
full of majesty, although the rhyming 
capacity in the translators is always 
sadly deficient. Here is their version 
of Psalm 46: 


God is our refuge, strength and help 
in troubles very neere. 
Therefore we will not be afrayd 
though th’ earth removed were. 
Though mountains move to midst of seas 
Though waters roaring make 
and troubled be at whose swellings 
although the mountains shake. 


There is a river streames whereof 
shall rejoyce Gods city ; 

the holy place the tent wherein 
abideth the most high. 

God is within the midst of her, 
moved shee shall not bee; 

God shall be unto her an help, 
In the morning early. 


In January, 1862, an exact reprint 
of this quaint old book was made 
under the editorial supervision of the 
late Hon. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, the 
distinguished antiquarian and ex- 
mayor of Boston, and published, in a 
limited edition, by Charles B. Rich- 
ardson of New York. The composi- 
tion and presswork of this reprint 
were done at the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, then under the exclusive 
management of the late Henry O. 
Houghton. Of this reprint but fifty- 
six copies were printed. One of 
these was on vellum and was formerly 
the property of Mr. George Liver- 
more of Cambridge. This was sold 
by Libbie of Boston, by auction, in 
1894, for seventy-six dollars. Five 
copies were printed on India paper. 
One copy of this issue was sold at the 
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same sale for forty-two dollars. The 
remaining fifty copies on thick paper 
were sold only to subscribers. Sales 
of this issue are quoted at thirty 
dollars. Mayor Shurtleff’s preface to 
this book contains much important 
material concerning the history of 
the Bay Psalm Book. 

The book was originally printed, as 
already stated, in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. A second edition was 
printed in the year 1647, with some 
slight emendations in phraseology. 
In the year 1651,a more thorough ver- 
sion of the psalms, being a revision 
of the original Psalm Book, was 
undertaken by President Dunster of 
Harvard College, who was assisted in 
his task by Mr. Richard Lyon, both 
gentlemen being well versed in the 
Hebrew language. The labor of pre- 
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paring this revision consumed about 
three years, and the book was so favor- 
ably regarded that for many years it 
was the accepted metrical version of 
the Psalms, in general use throughout 
New England. Even as late as 1717 
the Dunster version was in common 
use. Other editions of the Psalm 
300k followed in successive years: 
That of 1652 was printed in London. 
That of 1658 was printed in Cam- 
bridge, and published in Boston by 
Hezekiah Usher. An excellent author- 
ity in bibliography believes this edi- 
tion to have been printed in the Eng- 
lish Cambridge and not in its Ameri- 
can namesake. In 1665 a fifth edition 
was printed and was published also by 
Usher, who was a Boston bookseller 
of prominence; and a sixth appeared 
in 1682. In successive years, at fre- 
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quent intervals, for the next century, 
various editions of the Psalm Book 
appeared, some in this country and 
some in London or in Edinburgh. 
One edition is on record as having 
been printed and published in Phila- 
delphia, in the year 1733, by Benja- 
min Franklin. 

In the year 1758 Rev. Thomas 
Prince, minister of the Old South 
Church in Boston, published a revised 
edition of the Book of Psalms, to 
which he added a collection of hymns 
on devotional subjects. These Psalms 
were from time to time changed and 
amended in phraseology, and were for 
many years in use in the Congrega- 
tional churches in New England. In 
the work of revision Mr. Prince was 
assisted, as he explains in his preface, 
by various “ingenious gentlemen, who 
generously helped me with their acute 
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corrections.” The work of revision 
was begun April 29, 1755, and com- 
pleted March 20, 1757. To this re- 
vised edition Mr. Prince added a pre- 
face in which he gives a brief history 
of the original book. He says: 

“By 1636 there were come over 
hither near thirty pious and learned 
ministers, educated in the universities | 
of England; and from the same 
Exalted Principle of Scripture, Purity 
in Religious Worship, they set them- 
selves to translate the Psalms and 
other Scripture songs into English 
metre, as near as possible to the in- 
spired Original. They committed this 
work especially to the Rev. Richard 
Mather of Dorchester, the Rev. 
Thomas Weld and the Rev. Mr. John 
Eliot of Roxbury, well acquainted 
with the Hebrew, in which the Old 
Testament, and with the Greek, in 
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which the New were originally writ- 
ten. They finished the Psalms in 
1640, which were first printed by 
Mr. Daye, that year, at our Cam- 
bridge.” 

Ten copies of the original edition 
of the Bay Psalm Book are known to 
be extant, only four of which, how- 
ever, are perfect. Five of these copies 
were at one time the property of the 
Rev. Thomas Prince, and formed a 
part of the “New England Library,” 
a collection of books now forming one 
of the special libraries of the Public 
Library of the City of Boston. The 
ownership of these ten volumes is as 
here given: 

(1) The Bodleian Library, at Ox- 
ford, England, bequeathed with Bish- 
op Tanner’s books, in 1735. 

(2) The Lenox Library, New 
York, purchased at the sale of William 


Pickering’s stock of books in London, 
1855. 

(3) The John Carter Brown Libra- 
ry, at Providence, R. I. A Prince 
copy. 

(4) Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, of 
New York. A Prince copy. 

(5) A collector residing in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., who does not wish to dis- 
close his identity. A Prince copy. 
This copy was formerly the property 
of Mr. George Livermore of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and was sold at auction 
by Libbie of Boston, in November, 
1894, for $425. An imperfect copy. 

(6) The American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, at Worcester, Mass. This copy, 
which is imperfect, was once the prop- 
erty of Isaiah Thomas, a Boston and 
Worcester printer of the last century, 
and contains his book-plate. A note 
in his handwriting on a fly-leaf, dated 
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September 28, 1820, declares it to be 
the only copy known to exist, al- 
though the writer had diligently adver- 
tised for additional copies. 

(7) (8) The Boston Public Library. 
Prince copies. 

(9) The Library of Harvard Col- 
lege. 

(10) Rev. Bishop J. F. Hurst of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. 
This copy, which is imperfect was 
found a few years ago in the stock of 
T. O. H. P. Burnham, a bookseller in 
the basement of the Old South 
Church, Boston. Its identity was 
established by comparison with the 
Boston Public Library copies, by 
Richard C. Lichtenstein, formerly an 
employee, and now the successor, of 
Mr. Burnham. 

Some of these copies have a curious 
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and interesting history. The John 
Carter Brown copy, as indicated, is 
one of the five copies formerly the 
property of Rev. Thomas Prince. At 
his death, Prince’s library was_ be- 
queathed to the Old South Church, 
and remained in its possession for 
many years. Ex-mayor Shurtleff of 
Boston, being desirous of possessing a 
copy of the Psalm Book, bargained 
with the deacons of the Old South 
Church and obtained one of the 
Prince copies in exchange for two or 
three other rare books. It remained 
his property until his death, when, in 
1875, it was offered for sale by auc- 
tion, together with other books col- 
lected by him. During Mayor Shurt- 
leff’s possession of the book it had 
greatly enhanced in value and, the cir- 
cumstances under which he had ob- 
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tained possession of it becoming 
known, a suit was begun by the offi- 
cials of the Old South Church to re- 
cover possession of it. The sale was 
enjoined by the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, and the case 
was heard by the late Chief Justice 
Morton, who finally decided in favor 
of the validity of Mr. Shurtleff’s title 
to the book. It was then sold by 
auction to Mr. C. Fiske Harris, for 
the sum of $1,025, and later came into 
the possession of Mr. Brown. It is 
now the property of his family. 

Mr. Henry Stevens of London, in 
his lifetime a noted dealer in antique 
books, was the author of a curious 
book called, “Recollections of Mr. 
James Lenox of New York, and the 
Formation of his Library.” In this 
book Mr. Stevens tells the interesting 
story of the Lenox and the Vander- 
bilt copies of the Bay Psalm Book. 
He relates the anxiety of Mr. Lenox to 
obtain a copy of this rare book, the 
only copy then known to exist being 
the Bodleian copy. In connection 
with William Pickering, another Lon- 
don bookseller, the search was kept 
up quietly for seven years, but with- 
out success. After Mr. Pickering’s 
death which occurred in 1853, his stock 
of books was sold by auction. Nat- 


urally Mr. Stevens was present, and 
while examining a packet of old books 
tied together to be sold in one lot he 
discovered the object of his long 
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search. Pickering had possessed a 
copy, unknown to himself. Mr. Stev- 
ens’s story of his careful and wary bid- 
ding for this particular bundle, and of 
his final purchase of it for 19 shillings, 
or about $4.75, is of thrilling interest. 
The sale was held January 12, 1855. 
Later the book, elegantly bound, was 
sold to Mr. Lenox for the sum of 
£80. 

The story of the Vanderbilt copy is 
almost equally interesting. This was 
one of the Prince copies and was pur- 
chased, or obtained, from the deacons 
of the Old South Church by Mr. 
Edward Crowninshield of Boston, in 
a manner similar to that followed by 
Mr. Shurtleff. At Mr. Crownin- 
shield’s death, about the year 1860, 
his entire collection of books was pur- 
chased by Mr. Stevens of London, 
“mainly,” as he says, “to obtain his 
perfect copy of the Bay Psalm Book.” 
The price paid for the entire library 
was $10,000. The copy of the Psalm 
Book was first offered to the British 
Museum for the sum of £150, but was 
not purchased. In 1868 it was finely 
bound, enclosed in a casket of blue 
levant, and sold to Mr. George Brin- 
ley, of Hartford, Connecticut, a fa- 
mous collector, for 150 guineas. At 
the Brinley sale, in March, 1878, the 
book was purchased by Mr. Vander- 
bilt for $1,200, the highest price ever 
paid for a copy of the Bay Psalm 
Book. 











AN 


ENGLISH HEROINE IN 


THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION. 


By Frances B. 


‘“«It would exhibit if well delineated, an 
interesting Picture of the Spirit, the Enter- 
prize, and the Distress of Romance, realized 
and regulated upon the chaste and sober 
Principles of rational Love and Connubial 
Duty.”—General Burgoyne's ‘* Account of the 
Sufferings of Lady Harriet Ackland.” 


ITHOUT at- 
tempting 

such a task 

as the General sug- 
gests, it would still 
+=. be possible’ to 
sketch an interest- 
ing biography of 

._ Lady Harriet Ac- 
land, who was 
looked upon in her 
own time as a par- 
ticularly adventurous heroine. As we 
stand to-day in the dining-hall at Kil- 
lerton, near Exeter, the present Ac- 
land residence, and look out upon the 
broad stretch of rolling park land, 
with its deer and Exmoor ponies 
gathered beneath a venerable oak or 
scampering in herds across the 
smooth turf at some disturbing 
sound, we wonder that Lady Harriet, 
who had been brought up amid sim- 
ilar scenes and surrounded by every 
luxury, at one period by some of the 
very things which we see around us 
here, could leave these peaceful, culti- 
vated scenes to join her husband in 
the rough campaign in the wilds of 
America more than a century ago; 
we marvel that one so delicately nur- 
tured could voluntarily undertake to 
endure the fatigue and hardship she 
must needs encounter; and we can 
but admire the love and devotion 
which induced her to follow her gal- 
lant husband’s fortunes in the New 
World.’ We even pause to ask why 
Major Acland should have volun- 
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teered to accompany the army into 
active service. But he came of a 
race active in their loyalty and prompt 
to defend with their lives and prop- 
erty that cause which they believed 
to be right. . We find in his pedigree, 
traced back to the time of Henry II., 
a long list of high sheriffs, members 
of Parliament, Privy Counciilors, 
soldiers and local dignitaries, who, in 
the events of their day and genera- 
tion, each took a prominent part. 
Their old house of Columb John, not 
far distant across the fields from 
Killerton, built in the time of Good 
Queen Bess, was garrisoned for King 
Charles I., and was, it is said, at one 
period, the only place in the county 
loyal to the king, and its faithful 
owner was created a baronet by his 
royal master.2 What wonder that 
with the blood of so zealous a loyal- 
ist in his veins John Dyke Acland 
should desire to fight for the su- 
premacy of his king over the rebel- 
lious colonies in America? 

Standing in the Killerton dining- 
hall we turn from the window to look 
at the portraits of the Major and his 
wife, Lady Harriet, which hang 
above the massive sideboard. We 
scan them closely, for the master- 
hand of Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
these portraits, and surely he would 
have caught any subtle line which 
would help us to form a judgment of 
their characteristics. Major Acland 
is arrayed in the long-skirted scarlet 
coat of the uniform of that day. His 
is an aristocratic face, the mouth per- 
haps a trifle weak and the eyes in- 
clined to be languid, but he has a fine 
forehead, from which the powdered 
hair is drawn back and, in the fashion 
of the day, tied in a queue. We trace, 
too, a strong likeness to his father, 
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LADY HARRIET ACLAND, 


From a portrait at Killerton, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


“Sir Thomas, his honour,” as_ his 
people loved to call him, whose por- 
trait by the same artist hangs beside 
the other.’ 

In Lady Harriet’s portrait we find 
similar aristocratic features. Her 
prominent nose suggests strength of 
mind and: character, while her fine 
mouth and noble brow call forth 
our admiration. She is clad in a 
diaphanous white gown, which shows 
to advantage her slight and graceful 
figure. Her winning smile and 
sweet expression evidently made her 
a favorite with artists, as at least four 
portraits of her are known to be still 
in existence.* 

She was the granddaughter of Sir 
Stephen Fox, a devoted adher- 
ent of Charles II. and the munifi- 
cent founder of Chelsea Hospital. 
She was therefore own cousin of the 
famous Charles James Fox. Her 
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father, Stephen Fox, 
assumed the name of 
Strangways in addi- 
tion to his own, in 
consequence of his 
marriage with the 
heiress of that family. 
He was created Lord 
Iichester and Stavor- 
dale, and in 1756 was 
elevated to the earl- 
dom of [lchester. Our 
heroine was born on 
the third of January, 
1749-50, and on the 
sixteenth of the same 
month was baptized at 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
by the name of Chris- 
tian Henrietta Caro- 
line; so she was not 
strictly entitled to the 
name by which she 
was familiarly known. 
Major Acland was 
born February 21, 
1747-8,° so he was two 
years her senior. 
Their marriage took 
place at Redlynch 
Chapel, November 5, 
1770. John Dyke Acland is de- 
scribed as “of Pixton, Co Somer- 
set,” and it was at that beautiful place, 
Pixton Park, that most of their time 
in England was spent.® 

After having been educated at 
Eton, John Dyke Acland “made the 
grand tour” with his intimate friend 
Thomas Townsend, afterwards Vis- 
count Sydney, returning to England 
before 1769.* In October, 1774, he 
was elected member of Parliament 
for Callington in Cornwall, and con- 
tinued to hold this seat until his death, 
four years later. In February, 1775, 
he made his maiden speech on Lord 
North’s “conciliatory bill.” Mr. Ac- 
land, after considering the bill on the 
principle of accommodation and on 
that of enforcing the authority of this 
country, could not help, he said, de- 
claring his opinion that, by holding 
out terms ambiguous in their sense 
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and nugatory in their effect, to men 
just declared rebels (the Americans), 
“the dignity of this country will be 
hurt and its government brought into 
contempt;” and continuing in a 
powerful speech condemnatory of the 
vacillating conduct of the prime min- 
ister, he asked, “if the people who 
deny all right of taxation will be sat- 
isfied with changing the mode of 
taxation? or whether the Americans 
will not feel themselves as much en- 
slaved by the amicable plan of con- 
tribution, demanded with the bayonet 
at their throats, as by an Act of the 
British Legislature?”® 

Shortly after this he purchased a 
captaincy in the Thirty-third Foot, 
and he appéars to have occupied him- 
self particularly about this period 
with the improve- 
ment of the militia. 
In connection with 
his efforts in this 
direction the King 
wrote to Lord 
North, August 18, 
1775, commending 
Major Acland’s 
“laudable senti- 
ments as a citizen 
and a soldier,” and 
adding, “The love 
he bears the mili- 
tary profession ac- 
tuated me to en- 
courage Lord 
Cornwallis to find 
an opportunity for 
Captain Acland, © 
though so _ lately 
come into the ser- 
vice, to purchase a 
company.” He sug- 
gested that Acland 
should try to raise 
200: men in the 
West to increase 
his regiment. “It 
will be doing a 
signal service and 
make me more will- 
ing when I see the 
proper opportunity 
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to reward the activity of this deserv- 
ing young man.” A few months 
later the King wrote again in a differ- 
ent strain, complaining of the action 
of Captain Acland and objecting to 
the suggestion of raising new corps. 

Meanwhile his parliamentary 
career was bringing him into prom- 
inence. In August, 1775, the con- 
ciliatory motion of Lord North was 
under discussion, when Mr. Acland 
exclaimed: “Sir, I have supported 
the Administration on every Ameri- 
can step they have taken during the 
session, because I have approved 
them. But, Sir, I cannot approve 
this measure.” 

The struggle with the Americans 
occupied all minds. In the following 
October, at the opening of the new 





MAJOR JOHN DYKE ACLAND, 


From a portrait at Killerton, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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session, Acland moved the address of 
thanks to the King in a speech highly 
commending the lenity and forbear- 
ance of government with respect to 
America, and enforcing the necessity 
of assuring his Majesty of the appro- 
bation of the measures already taken 
against the Americans and of firm 
support from his faithful Commons 
in the prosecution of the War. 
These remarks called forth an ani- 
mated speech from Mr. Wilkes, who 
said, “The Hon. gentleman—had 
expatiated much on the lenity with 
which the Americans had _ been 
treated. Was your Boston Port Bill 
a measure of lenity? Was your Bill 
for taking away the charter of the 
Massachusetts Bay a measure of 
lenity, or even justice? I omit many 
other gross provocations and insults 
by which the brave Americans have 
been driven into their present state.” 

Shortly after this, as Colonel of the 
Devon militia, Acland presented an 
address from that body to the King, 
which occasioned an animated scene 
some time later when a bill relating 


to the militia was under discussion; 
for Charles James Fox made some 
violent comments on Acland’s action 
in presenting the petition, which 
called forth a protest from the latter, 
followed by insulting remarks from 
Fox, for which he was afterwards 
obliged to apologize. 

In December, 1775, Acland was 
promoted to the position of major in 
the Twentieth Foot, and in the fol- 
lowing March he sailed with the 
troops for America, Lady Harriet 
accompanying him. At some period 
after his arrival he was placed in 
command of the British Grenadiers, 
who were attached to General 
Fraser’s corps, and consequently he 
was in the most advanced portion of 
the army. 

Not very long after their arrival in 
America Major Acland was taken 
seriously ill and lay in a miserable hut 
at Chamblée. Lady Harriet, who 
had remained behind, presumably at 
Montreal, in spite of the inclemency 
of the season “traversed a vast space 
of country,” to hasten to his bedside 
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and nursed him tenderly. He had 
scarcely recovered when the cam- 
paign on Lake Champlain was be- 
gun by General (afterwards Sir Guy) 
Carleton and carried on by General 
Burgoyne. Major Acland advanced 
with the army, but commanded Lady 
Harriet not to accompany them. 
But on learning that he had been 
wounded the day after the taking of 
Ticonderoga, July 10, 1777, his regi- 
ment having been in the thick of that 
action, she crossed the lake and 
joined him at Skenesboro, and again 
acted as his nurse. She obtained 
permission to accompany him hence- 
forth throughout the campaign. 

His wound did not detain him 
long, for he advanced with the expe- 
dition that ended so disastrously at 
Saratoga. It is not easy now to 
imagine the many personal discom- 
forts and troubles undergone by the 
members of the advancing army; but 
the descriptions published at the time 
show us how frightful were the hard- 
ships and difficulties encountered 
among the forests, the swamps, the 
mud and the ice. “An American 
campaign,” said a writer in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine (1777), “is in- 
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such a service, that he never carried 
out with him above one-half of the 
stock of patience he has brought 
back.” 

Many of these hardships Lady 
Harriet must have encountered, 
though naturally she profited by any 
advantage when the crooked ways 
had been made straight, and evi- 
dently whenever the roads permitted 
it she pursued her journey in a ve- 
hicle which has been described as “a 
two wheeled tumbril, similar to the 
carriage used for the mail upon the 
great roads of England.” 

Lady Harriet and the Baroness 
Riedesel, whose husband commanded 
the Hessian contingent, were the 
only two ladies of rank who accom- 
panied the army during this cam- 
paign. The Baroness, who was 
Lady Harriet’s senior by scarcely 
four years, has leit a most interesting 
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comparably well calculated to correct 
the wishes and new model the mis- 
shapen expectations of mankind, and 
an European may very safely be cred- 
ited, on his bare word, returning from 


account of her adventures, trials and 
misfortunes;® and to many similar 
experiences Lady Harriet must have 
been exposed. Madame Riedesel, 
who was idolized by her countrymen 
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and adrnired by the Englishmen, had 
with her three little children, and for 
their better conveyance a light car- 
riage was obtained. These two ladies 
must have found the companionship 
of each other some consolation amid 
their trying and dangerous surround- 
ings. The Baroness was often fortu- 
nate enough to have the shelter of a 
house, but Lady Harriet almost in- 
variably slept in a tent. On one oc- 
casion while she and her husband 
were asleep in their tent a pet dog 
overturned a candle, setting fire to the 
structure and they barely escaped 
with their lives. An orderly sergeant 
of Grenadiers rescued the Major 
while she crept out at the back, but 
the Major, ignorant of her escape, 
dashed into the flames in search of 
her and was again saved by the ser- 
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On the 19th the army advanced and 
was attacked by the enemy at Free- 
man’s Farm, Major Acland’s regi- 
ment being in the thick of the fight. 
Lady Harriet and the Baroness 
Riedesel were not far from the scene 
of action in a house which was soon 
turned into a hospital, but to their 
relief the Americans were repulsed 
and their husbands returned to them 
unharmed. 

Two weeks passed slowly by in the 
camp near Stillwater, the British 
forces, what was left of them, lying 
surrounded by many dangers in the 
heart of the enemy’s country, cut off 
from all communication with their 
friends to the north and unable to 
learn of the action of General Howe 
to the south. Their anxiety was in- 
tense; they were within earshot of 
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geant, but not without being severely 
burned. Everything they had with 
them in the tent was consumed. 

On the 13th of September the army 
crossed the Hudson River, and three 
days later the advance was continued, 
Major Acland leading the right wing. 


the reveille of the American camp, 
and on one occasion they could hear 
the shouting and rejoicing over some 
victory. There were constant skir- 
mishes; indeed scarcely a_ night 
passed without an encounter between 
small detachments of the opposing 
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forces. To add to their discomfort, 
their provisions were running short, 
and every effort was made by the 
Americans to prevent them from ob- 
taining supplies in the surrounding 
country. Early in October they 
were reduced to a pound of bread 
and a pound of meat per man. 

On the 7th of October rations for 
four days were distributed, and on 
that same day a serious encounter 
took place near Bemis’ Heights. In 
the morning fifteen hundred men, 
with eight cannon, under Generals 
Burgoyne, Riedesel, Phillips and 
Fraser, started on a reconnoissance 
and, dividing themselves into three 
columns, advanced to within a quar- 
ter of an hour’s march of the enemy’s 
camp. Having captured their out- 
post at this point, the British placed 
themselves in such a position that the 
smallness of their numbers was con- 
cealed as much as possible. The 
Grenadiers under Major Acland 
composed the left wing and were situ- 
ated in a wood. It was upon this 
side that the Americans began their 


attack with great vigor. In his de- 
scription of this event General Bur- 
goyne writes: “Major Ackland of the 
Grenadiers withstood the attack 
firmly, but it was impossible for him 
to prevent the enemy from extending 
his attack to the Germans, who were 
stationed close to the Grenadiers.” 
Baron Riedesel gives a fuller account: 
“The enemy was seen in small bodies 
while we were waiting for the ap- 
proach of evening. We were amus- 
ing ourselves by firing at him with 
artillery, when suddenly we heard the 
fire of musketry on our left wing, 
where Major Acland was posted with 
all the English Grenadiers. Shortly 
after this we saw the Grenadiers com- 
ing back in confusion, very likely dis- 
couraged by the loss of their brave 
commander, Major Acland, who had 
been wounded and captured.” Ac- 
cording to Sergeant Lamb, Major 
Acland made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to reach the British camp 
after he was wounded. His intimate 
friend, Captain Simpson, of the 31st 
regiment, tried to assist him, but was 
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obliged to desist in order to save 
himself; then the Major called to the 
flying soldiers that he would give fifty 
guineas to any one who would con- 
vey him to camp, whereupon a burly 
Grenadier took him up on his back; 
but they were overtaken and both 
made prisoners,'? though it would 
appear that the soldier had deposited 
his burden before they were captured. 

On the other side we have Loss- 
ing’s description of Major Acland’s 
capture in these words: “That gallant 
officer was shot through both legs 
when Poor and Learned’s troops as- 
saulted the Grenadiers and artillery 
on the British left on the afternoon of 
the 7th. Wilkinson, Gates’s adjutant 
general, while pursuing the flying 
enemy when they abandoned their 
battery, heard a feeble voice exclaim, 
‘Protect me, sir, against that boy.’ 
He turned and saw a lad with a 
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musket, taking deliberate aim 
at a wounded British officer, 
lying in a corner of a worm 
fence. Wilkinson ordered the 
boy to desist and discovered the 
wounded man to be Major Ac- 
land. He had him conveyed to 
the quarters of General Poor 
on the heights, where every at- 
tention was paid to his wants.” * 

This varies a little from the 
account given by General 
Wilkinson himself: “Turning 
my eyes it was my fortune to 
arrest the purpose of a lad, 13 
or 14 years old, in the act of 
taking aim at a wounded officer 
who lay in the angle of a worm 
fence. Inquiring his rarik, he 
answered, ‘I had the honor to 
command the Grenadiers.’ Of 
course I knew him to be Major 
Acland, who had been brought 
from the field to this place on 
the back of a Captain Shrimp- 
ton of his own corps, under a 
heavy fire, and was here depos- 
ited to save the lives of both. 
I dismounted, took him by the 
hand, and expressed hopes that 
he was not badly wounded. 
‘Not badly,’ replied the gallant officer 
and accomplished gentleman, ‘but 
very inconveniently; I am_ shot 
through both legs. Will you, sir, 
have the goodness to have me con- 
veyed to your camp?’ I directed my 
servant to alight, and we lifted Acland 
into his seat, and ordered him to be 
conveyed to headquarters.” ** 

It was while advancing to the aid 
of the disconcerted Grenadiers that 
General Fraser received his mortal 
wound."® 

Meanwhile the ladies who accom- 
panied the expedition were not far 
distant from the field of battle. We 
can imagine with what fear and dread 
they listened to the sounds of the en- 
gagement. Madame Riedesel’s ac- 
count is so graphic that it is impos- 
sible to present the scene more 
vividly than in her words: “I had 


scarcely got back to my quarters 
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when I heard skirmishing and firing, 
which by degrees became constantly 
heavier, until finally the noises be- 
came frightful. It was a terrible 
cannonade, and I was more dead 
than alive. About three o’clock i 

the afternoon, in place of the guests 
who were to have dined with me, they 
brought in to me, upon a litter, poor 
General Fraser, one of my expected 
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which way to turn. The whole entry 
and the rooms were filled with the 
sick, Finally towards evening, I 
saw my husband coming, upon which 
I forgot all my sufferings and 
thanked God that he had been spared 
to me.” ** 

But, alas, for our heroine, no such 
good fortune awaited her. With 
equal dread must she have waited 














MAJOR ACLAND LAY 


AT BEMIS HEIGHTS. 


From ‘“‘Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution.”’ 


guests, mortally wounded. Our din- 
ing table, which was already spread, 
was taken away, and in its place they 
fixed up a bed for the General. I sat 
in the corner of the room, trembling 
and quaking. The noises grew con- 
tinually louder. The thought that 
they might bring in my husband in 
the same manner was to me dreadful 
and tormented me incessantly.” She 
occupied herself, however, in doing 
her best to comfort the dying Gen- 
eral. She adds: “I knew no longer 


and listened, starting eagerly forward 
at the approach of every officer, fear- 
ing the worst, yet longing to have 
the unbearable suspense terminated, 
when, writes Madame Riedesel, ‘“‘sud- 
denly one came to tell her that her 
husband was mortally wounded and 
had been taken prisoner. At this she 
became very wretched. We com- 
forted her by saying that it was only 
a slight wound, but as no one could 
nurse him as well as herself, we coun- 
selled her to go at once to him, to do 
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which she could certainly obtain per- 
mission.... I spent the night in 
this manner—at one time comfort- 
ing her and at another looking after 
my children, whom I had put to 
bed.” #5 

The next day passed in a melan- 
choly manner, and at six o’clock in 
the evening General Fraser was 
buried in the Great Redoubt, amid a 


perfect hail of bullets from the 
enemy, who were ignorant that a 
funeral was taking place. During 


the day General Wilkinson had made 


THE BATTLE GROUND WHERE MAJOR ACLAND WAS WOUNDED 


repeated uneffectual attempts, under 
cover of a flag, to forward a letter to 
Lady Harriet from ‘her husband. 
That night the camp broke up and 
the retreat towards Saratoga was 
begun. The utmost silence was en- 
joined and efforts were made to mis- 
lead the enemy. But in the morning 
the column halted, only to resume its 
march later and then to come unex- 
pectedly upon a small body of the 
enemy. It was about this time that 
Lady Harriet decided to make the 
heroic effort to join her husband. In 
order to do this she obtained permis- 
sion from General Burgoyne to leave 
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the camp and attempt to pass within 
the enemy’s lines. It was a_ haz- 
ardous undertaking. General Bur- 
goyne, who had a great admiration 
for her, writes thus: 


‘* Though I was ready to believe (for I had 
experienced) that patience and fortitude in a 
supreme degree were to be found under the 
most tender forms, I was astonished at this 
proposal. After so long an agitation of the 
spirits, exhausted not only for want of rest, 
but absolutely for want of food, drenched in 
rains for twelve hours together, that a woman 
should be capable of such an undertaking’as 
delivering herself to the enemy, probably.in 





\ND TAKEN PRISONER. 
the night, and uncertain what hands she 
might fall into, appeared an effort above 
human nature. The assistance I was en- 
abled to give her was smallindeed. I had not 
even acup of wine to offer, but I was told 
she had found, from some kind and fortunate 
hand, a little rum and dirty water. All I 
could furnish to her was an open boat and a 
few lines, written upon dirty and wet paper, 
to General Gates, recommending her to his 
protection. Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to 
the artillery (the same gentleman who had 
officiated so signally at General Fraser’s 
funeral), readily undertook to accompany 
her, and with one female servant and the 
major’s valet-de-chambre (who had a ball 
which he had received in the late action then 
in his shoulder) she rowed down the river to 
meet the enemy.” 1° 
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So she set forth towards sunset on 
her perilous journey, her dangers in- 
creased by a terrible storm that swept 
down the river, where the wind, blow- 
ing through the funnel-like gaps 
between the mountains, causes all 
navigation to be perilous at times. 
But the little boat kept bravely on its 
way and after darkness fell drew into 
shore near the American camp. The 
sentinel, hearing the splash of their 
oars, challenged them, and Lady 
Harriet herself replied. Her high- 
pitched, silvery voice sounded clear 
across the water. The _ sentinel 
doubted his senses and, believing the 
voice to have a supernatural origin, 
called a companion to his side. Nor 
could they have been reassured when 
she explained her errand; it was alto- 
gether such a strange story that they 
utterly disbelieved it and fancied it 
was but a mask for treachery. A flag 
of truce was displayed, but the soldier, 
faithful to his duty, forbade them to 
land or even to stir, threatening that 
if they did he would fire. Fortu- 
nately at this crisis Major Dearborn 
appeared upon the scene and, learn- 
ing the cause of the trouble, allowed 
Lady Harriet and her party to land 
and escorted her to his quarters, 
where he gave her a most refreshing 
cup of tea, and she learned from him 
with utmost satisfaction that her 
husband not only lived but was be- 
lieved not to be seriously wounded."” 

When morning came Major Dear- 
born accompanied her to _ head- 
quarters, where General Gates re- 
ceived her and treated her with 
“parental tenderness.”** In his reply 
to General Burgoyne, dated Oct. 11, 
1778, he writes: “The respect due to 
her ladyship’s rank and the tender- 
ness due to her person and sex were 
alone sufficient securities to entitle 
her to my protection, if you consider 
my preceding conduct in respect to 
those of your army whom the fortune 
of war has placed in my hands.” *® 

Under a suitable escort she went to 
join her husband, who was lying at 
General Poor’s quarters at Bemis’ 
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Heights. She now devoted herself 
to nursing him with such assiduity 
that when Baroness Riedesel met 
them in Albany, after the disastrous 
conclusion of Burgoyne’s expedition, 
the Major had almost entirely recov- 
ered.*° But this must have been a 
sad meeting. 

Burgoyne was severely censured 
by his contemporaries, and even the 
softening influences of time have 
failed to eradicate the impression that 
he did not act at this crisis as he 
should have done. However, the 
Aclands’ connection with the expedi- 
tion ceased just before the worst dis- 
aster overtook the British forces at 
Saratoga. It is presumable that dur- 
ing their captivity at Albany the 
Major and his wife did not suffer any 
greater hardship than that of finding 
themselves prisoners in the hands of 
their enemies. General Schuyler’s 
noble treatment and courteous atten- 
tion to Burgoyne and the Riedesels 
was, in all probability, extended to 
them, as Lady Harriet’s courage and 
unexampled bravery made her a 
centre of attraction, giving an added 
charm to her youth and beauty. 

As Major Acland had been cap- 
tured in a previous action, he did not 
come within the scope of the Sara- 
toga Convention, and consequently 
did not accompany those prisoners to 
Massachusetts and Virginia. We 
learn from General Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs that the Major had made 
preparations for remaining in Albany 
until the spring, but for some reason 
he was led to believe that, because of 
the severe treatment accorded to 
Colonel Ethan Allen, then a prisoner 
in British hands, the Americans 
might select him as a victim of retali- 
ation. He therefore in November 
consulted General Wilkinson as to 
the advisability of applying for per- 
mission to go to New York on 
parole. The General, who had be- 
come greatly attached to the Aclands, 
strongly recommended him to carry 
out this plan, as he would then be 
nearer the commander of the British 
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forces and would stand a _ better 
chance of being exchanged, as well 
as be out of the way of the Ameri- 
cans and less likely to be the object 
of a retaliatory scheme. The Gen- 
eral promised to use his influence to 
accomplish this end, provided Major 
Acland would do his utmost to pro- 
cure Colonel Allen’s exchange or, 
failing that, to obtain the exchange of 
General Wilkinson’s comrade, Major 
Otho Williams,—to all of which the 
Major agreed most readily. His ap- 
plication was successful, and _ he 
shortly after removed to New York 
on parole, accompanied by Lady 
Harriet. During his stay in that city 
he appears to have made a point of 
seeing the American prisoners and 
doing what he could to alleviate their 
sufferings. He was a: frank, out- 
spoken man, and his position as an 
officer and a gentleman as well as a 
member of Parliament allowed him 
much license of expression, for on 
one occasion we are told the subject 
of the severe treatment of American 
prisoners was being discussed on 
‘Change, when Acland, after express- 
ing his disgust, exclaimed, “But, 
gentlemen, inhumanity originates at 
headquarters and you all follow the 
fashion.” #4 

As regards his promise to General 
Wilkinson, he fulfilled it to the letter 
and went out of his way to accom- 
plish his purpose in a thorough and 
graceful manner. Finding that 
Major Williams was confined on 
Long Island, he obtained permission 
for him to visit New York and in- 
vited him to his own house and 
showed him every attention. On 
one occasion, the story is told that, 
after dining with Lady Harriet, 
Major Acland proposed to his guest 
that they should attend a fashionable 
“assembly.” When they appeared at 
the gay scene, “the belles and beaux 
could not but be attracted by two 
such elegant figures as Acland and 
Williams, but the rancor of civil ani- 
mosity prevailed over the obligations 
of good breeding, and Williams was 
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shunned as a_ pestilence. Acland 
made his introduction general, but 
without effect, and after sauntering 
across the room several times, “Come, 
Williams,” said he, “this society is 
too illiberal for you and me; let us 
go home, and sup with Lady Harriet.” 

Eventually, finding his efforts on 
Colonel Allen’s behalf unavailing, 
through Acland’s good offices Major 
Williams was exchanged, it is said, 
for Major Acland himself. 

It is evident that the time passed 
somewhat pleasantly in New York 
for Major Acland and Lady Harriet 
in social intercourse with the English 
occupants and in attempting to 
ameliorate the condition of the 
American prisoners. The city af- 
forded many amusements, such as 
balls, theatres, tennis-courts and 
other frivolities, looked upon by the 
austere Americans bent on_ their 
country’s salvation as inexcusable. 
So the winter slipped by, and on the 
21st of March, 1778, their only son 
and heir, John Dyke Acland, was 
born.??_ It is probable that after this 
happy event they returned to Eng- 
land as soon as practicable.** 

To the death of Major Acland a 
romantic story clings. Although 
some doubts have been thrown upon 
it, the evidence obtained in late years 
places it upon a firmer basis than 
mere tradition. General Wilkinson 
exclaims, “Unfortunate was the des- 
tiny of this gallant, generous, high- 
minded gentleman, and it cannot be 
listened to by an American without 
deep regret when it is known that he 
gave his life in defence of their 
honor.”** The story runs in this 
wise: One night at a dinner of mili- 
tary men, a Lieutenant Lloyd spoke 
insultingly of the Americans and im- 
pugned their courage. Major Ac- 
land with much vehemence upheld 
their honor and valor. An alterca- 
tion ensued, in which he gave Lloyd 
“the lie direct,” and the consequence, 
according to the usage of the day, 
was a challenge to a duel. Bampton 


Down, not far from Pixton Park, was 
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the spot selected, upon which the 
duel took place. Tradition furnishes 
us with detailed accounts, which vary 
in many important particulars, one 
saying that in making a lunge with 
his sword Acland slipped and in fall- 
ing struck his temple against a 
pebble, causing instant death,** while 
another says that he was shot in the 
head and killed instantly.2* But the 
best authorities maintain that neither 
party was wounded, but that the 
Major on this occasion took a severe 
cold from which he died soon after.?* 
Whatever may have been the facts, 
it is apparent that Major Acland’s 
death was in some way the result of 
his enthusiastic defence of the cour- 
age of the Americans, and we may 
assume that General Gates had been 
able to accomplish the purpose he 
mentioned when writing to his wife 
of the Major: “He has been a con- 
founded Tory, but I hope to make 
him as good a Whig as myself before 
we separate.”*5 At all events, we 
find him at first supporting strenuous 
measures to suppress the rebellion of 
the Americans and in the end risking 
his life as an ardent champion, up- 
holding their honor. 

His death occurred on Sunday, the 
15th of November, 1778, at Pixton 
Park, and he was buried at Broad- 
clyst, within which ‘parish both 
Columb John and Killerton lie, on 
the 28th of the same month. An 
aged inhabitant of the parish, living 
a few years since, could recollect see- 
ing the solemn funeral procession 
passing through the winding lanes at 
night, with flaring torches, on its way 
to the old church, whose hoary gray 
tower still looms above the thatched 
roofs of the picturesque village. 

It is apparent from the accounts 
that have come down to us that 
Major Acland possessed many quali- 
ties which endeared him to his friends 
and even to his quondam foes. His 
abilities as an officer, his courage and 
his gallantry have been referred 
to frequently. General Wilkinson 
speaks of him as “that gallant officer 


. 
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and accomplished gentleman,” and 
as “this gallant, generous and high- 
minded gentleman,” while General 
Gates, in a letter to his wife, quoted 
above, describes Acland thus: “He is 
one of the prettiest fellows I have 
seen, learned, sensible, and an Eng- 
lishman to all intents and purposes.” 
His commanding presence and ele- 
gant manners made him noticeable 
wherever he appeared. 

Lady Harriet survived her hus- 
band many years. The story that 
she became a maniac on hearing of 
the fatal result of the duel and that 
she afterwards married Chaplain 
Brudenell is untrue.*® She lived to 
see her little son, on the death of “Sir 
Thomas, his honour,” on the 24th of 
February, 1785, inherit his grand- 
father’s title and estates; but he pos- 
sessed these for only a very brief 
period, not two months elapsing be- 
fore he was laid to rest with his 
ancestors. She saw her daughter, 
Elizabeth Kitty, married to Lord 
Porchester, afterwards Earl _ of 
Carnarvon. She watched her grand- 
children growing up around her, and 
perhaps to them she related her ad- 
ventures in America. She even out- 
lived the Countess, who died in 1813. 

The death of Lady Harriet took 
place at Tetton House, near Taunton, 
on the 21st of July, 1815, and she was 
buried at Broadclyst on the 28th of 
the same month. In spite of all the 
sufferings she had undergone, which 
had in some measure undermined her 
health, she lived to the age of sixty- 
five years. 

The obituary notices which ap- 
peared at the time of her death speak 
highly of her conjugal affection, her 
courage, her powers of endurance and 
her brave bearing in the face of 
danger and the many trials and ad- 
ventures which she _ experienced. 
The Baroness Riedesel describes her 
as “the loveliest of women,” and ad- 
mires her wonderful devotion to her 
husband. Burgoyne praises her pa- 
tience and fortitude. -General Gates 
wrote to his wife shortly after Lady 
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Harriet delivered herself as a prisoner 
to him: “I hope Lady Harriet Ac- 
land will be here when you arrive. 
She is the most amiable, delicate little 
piece of quality you ever beheld.” *° 
General Wilkinson says: “The fem- 
inine figure, the benign aspect and 
polished manners of this charming 
woman were alone sufficient to 
attract the sympathy of the most 
obdurate.” He also gives us a 
glimpse of her warm sympathy with 
suffering when he mentions that 
Major Williams’s account of his own 
sufferings and those of his fellow 
prisoners often brought tears to her 
eyes. From the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zie (August, 1815) we learn that “the 
person of her ladyship was highly 
graceful and delicate and her man- 
ners elegantly feminine;” while Tru- 
mann’s Exeter Flying Post (July 27, 
1815) thus eulogizes her: “Her ex- 
emplary attendance on her wounded 
husband, Major Acland, in Canada, 
in 1776 and 1777, are well known and 
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reflect on her immortal honour, and 
the courage with which she bore a 
long series of hardships, though a 
woman of the most tender and deli- 
cate frame, are almost without a 
parallel. Her character was indeed 
throughout life most amiable, nor 
were ever the duties of an affection- 
ate wife more sedulously performed.” 

Her memory is still held in high 
esteem by American historians. We 
cannot do better than quote in con- 
clusion Lossing’s closing remarks on 
Lady Harriet: “When we consider 
the delicate form, the gentleness and 
refinement in which she had been 
nurtured in the lap of rank and for- 
tune, the shining virtues of connubial 
constancy, heroic devotion and un- 
bending fortitude stand out in bold 
relief in the character of Lady Harriet 
Acland: and these, in their practical 
development in her case, furnish ro- 
mance with a stronger page than 
imagination can command and lend 
to poetry half its inspiration.” 





NOTES. 


\ She left her four-year-old daughter in England. 


2 The house at Columb John was destroyed towards the 
‘close of the last century and the family then took up their 
residence at Killerton. The ancient gateway, the only 
vestige of the old home, is here reproduced from a photo- 
graph taken by Capt. J. E. Acland, who has kindly fur- 
nished me with a view of Killerton, which is also given. 


8 These portraits were painted by Sir Joshua in 1771, 
while the sitters were still very youthful. That of Sir 
Thomas was done in 1766-8. They have all three been 
engraved by Cousins and were among his earliest works, 
for Sir Thomas Dyke Acland was one of his first patrons. 
The present baronet, another Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, 
has kindly permitted the writer to photograph them and to 
use those A pes Major and Lady Harriet as illustrations for 
this article. Unfortunately it is impossible to reproduce 
by this process much of their charm, which lies in their 
delicacy of coloring. 


4 Lord IIchester has in his possession two small portraits 
and a miniature. 


5 The place of birth and baptism are not known, but I 
was fortunate enough to find in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1747 (p. 102.) the following entry under Births: 
“6 3747, Feb at, the Lady of Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, Esq., 
member for Devonshire, of ason.”” As, according to the 
notes of the late Mr. Winslow Jones, there exists an entry 
on the cover of the Selworthy parish registers stating that 
«John Dyke Acland Esqre” was born in 1747, this notice 
in the Magazine must refer to the Major. 


6 There is a drive between 3 and4 miles from Pixton 
through the property eastward to Upton Lodge, bearing the 
name of “ Lady Harriet’s Drive.” 


7 After their return the two Were painted on the same 
canvas as Archers, by Sir J. Reynolds, about 1769. In 
Leslie and Taylor’s life of that artist the following com- 
ment is made, *‘ Alas for mortal friendships they quarrelled 
before the picture was well finished and each declined pay- 
ing for it and taking it home.’’ Mr. Jones believed that 
Major Acland bought the picture and from him it descended 
to the Carnarvons, who now possess it. 


8 Report in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1775, page 60g. 
® See ‘“‘ Memoirs of Madame Riedesel,’’ translated by 


William J. Stone, Albany, 1867. 


» See ‘* Journal of Occurrences during the late American 
War,” by R. Lamb, late Sergeant in the Royal Welsh Fusi- 
leers, Dublin, 1809, page rr2. 


11 Lossing’s ‘* Field Book of the Revolution,’’ 1, 67. 


_12** Memoirs of my own Times,” by General James 
Wilkinson, Philadelphia, 1816, page 271. 


13 General Fraser is said to have been heir to the title of 
Lord Lovat, who had been beheaded, and he hoped by 
bravery in the American War to obtain distinction and so 
bring forward his claim with better effect. 


14 “* Memoir of Madame Riedesel.”” page 119. 

15 Ibid, page 120. 

16 Annual Register, xxi, 1780, page 64. 

17 There is at Killerton an engraving representing Lady 


Harriet and her companions in an open boat. She is dressed 
in white with broad hat and long ostrich plume. An in- 
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scription is written beneath, which is evidently based on 
General Burgoyne’s account of the scene. In this her 
ladyship is styled ‘‘ Lady Harriett,” her maid’s name was 
Sarah Pollard. This picture was ‘‘drawn and engrav’d by 
Robt. Pollard, Nov. 15th, 1784.” In the obituary notice 
of Lady Harriet, in the Gentleman's Magazine, it is said 
that a painting representing this scene was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and from it a plate was engraved. 


18 Lossing observes that this event “gave impulse to the 
lyre of the accomplished Lady of Perez Morton, Esq.,”’ and 
he gives an extract from her poem : 


** To gallant Gates, in war serenely brave, 
The tide of fortune turns its refluent wave; 
Forced by his arms, the bold invaders yield 
The prize and glory of the well fought field. 
Bleeding and lost, the captured Ackland lies, 
While leaden slumber seals his Fraser's eyes; 
Fraser! whose deed unfading glories claim, 
Endeared by virtues and adorned by fame. 


* * * * - 


«Twas now the time, when twilight’s misty ray 
Drops the brown curtain of retiring day ; 
The clouds of heaven like midnight mountains lower. 
Waft the wild blast and dash the drizzly shower, 
Through the wet path her restless footsteps roam, 
To where the leader spread his spacious dome. 
Low at his feet she pours the desperate prayer — 
Give my lost husband to my soothing care, 
Give me in yonder solitary cave, 
With duteous love, his burning wounds to lave; 
On the warm pillow which his breast supplies, 
Catch his faint breath and close his languid eyes, 
Or in his cause my proffered life resign — 
Mine were his blessings, and his pains were mine.”’ 


19 «« Memoir of Madame Riedesel,”’ page 124. 
2% The Baroness was at Albany on Oct. 19; see ‘‘ Mem- 
oir of General Riedesel,’’ I], page 186, et seq., but it scems 


improbable that the Major had then so nearly recovered 


%1 General Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 378. 


22 His birth is mentioned in the Annual Register for 
that year in this odd manner: ‘1778, March 21, Lady 
Harriet Ackland, sister of the earl of Ilchester, of a son and 
heir.”” No reference is made to the place of his birth, but 
the late Mr. Winslow Jones gives excellent reasons for be- 
lieving that he was born in New York, although no record 
of his baptism has yet been found. 


23 In a letter to General Burgoyne announcing that his 
passport had been sent, General Gates informs him that the 
Aclands were still in New York, and might possibly be in 
England as soon as or very soon after himself. As Bur- 
goyne is said to have sailed the middle of April, we may 
take it that the Aclands returned early in the summer. 


24 General Wilkinson’s Memoirs, page 377. 


25 Letter from Miss Warburton, quoted in ‘ Political 
and Military Episodes, from the Life and Correspondence 
of General Burgoyne.” 


26 General Wilkinson’s Memoirs, page 377. 


27 A writer in Appleton’s ‘‘ Cyclopedia of American 
3iography,’’ volume 1, page 9, says: ‘‘ He received a 
paralytic stroke on the 29th November, 1778, while direct- 
ing some improvements about his place’’; but this date is 
the day following that on which he was buried. Mr. Wins- 
low Jones, from whose notes much of the above informa- 
tionis gleaned, commented upon the fact that the obitua 
notices in the local press made no reference to the duel. 
Mr. Lossing gives the tradition of his death in the duel, 
in his ** Field Book,’’ 1, page 68, but he informs me that he 
corrected the error in his ‘* Cyclopedia of United States 
History,’’ in an account of Lady Harriet Acland. 


2% See “‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George III, by J. 
Henage Jesse, 2nd edition, volume 2, page 180. 


29 There was a Lady Harriet Brudenell, daughter of the 
Earl of Cardigan, a contemporary of hers, and in one account 
of the death of Lady Harriet Acland her daughter’s name 
is incorrectly given as Countess of Cardigan, and from this 
error the above story may have arisen. Mr. Lossing cor- 
rects this also in the article already referred to. 

30 Jesse’s ** Memoirs of the Reign of George III,” volume 
II, page 180. 











THE DEATH. 


By M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 


My thought on life’s first painful breath; 
Nor will I tremble for the end ;— 
The last is only death. 


| SHUDDER not when back I bend 


To fear this death would shame my barth; 
Yet lowers a death I fear to die 

Even before our inn, the earth, 
Has place for me to lie. 





It shall o’ertake me when the face 
Of spring or winter speaks no word; 
When winds and waters stir apace, 
And naught but sound is heard; 


When, walking in the silent wood, 
I find no spirit breathing there, 
No presence in the solitude 
Else spreading everywhere. 


It shall befall when, deaf to hear 

And dumb to speak what heart tells heart, 
Through one long winter of the year 

I fare from friends apart; 


When noble music, tale or deed 
Warms not the blood to swifter flow; 
When, numb alike to art and need, 
In dull content I grow:—- 


This were the dread and inmost fate, 
And burial were the end thereof, 
Should dearth of loving, known too late, 
Lose me the way to love. 
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TYPES OF STATE EDUCATION. 


By Lucy M. Salmon. 


N Commonwealth 

Avenue, Boston, 
stands a statue of 
Alexander Hamil- 
ton, bearing an in- 
scription which com- 
memorates his ser- 
vices to this nation 
as orator, writer, soldier, jurist, 
financier. The enumeration has 
one omission—it does not include 
the benefits rendered by Hamilton to 
his state, and therefore to the nation, 
in the cause of education. But when 
the statue was erected, in 1865, even 
in Massachusetts general interest in 
the subject of education was not as 
widespread as it is to-day, and the 
work of Hamilton in this direction 
may easily have been overlooked. 

Hamilton’s great rival, Jefferson, 
understanding only too well the luke- 
warmness of his own times in regard 
to educational affairs, but with a 
prescience of the estimate subsequent 
generations would place on educa- 
tional progress, anticipated the judg- 
ment of posterity and in writing his 
own epitaph coupled with his ser- 
vices in behalf of political and re- 
ligious liberty the proud statement 
that he was the father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

It is foreign to the purpose of this 
article to discuss whether it was the 
hand of Hamilton, Duane, or 
L’Hommedieu which drew up the act 
incorporating the Board of Regents 
in New York State; the act was 
Hamilton’s in spirit, it contained the 
principles of government for which 
he had fought, and it stands funda- 
mentally in opposition to the educa- 
tional system inaugurated in Vir- 
ginia by Jefferson. It is idle, too, to 
discuss the question whether the 
honor of first establishing a free pub- 
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lic school system belongs to New 
York or to Massachusetts. The im- 
portance of priority of claim sinks 
into insignificance before the fact that 
in each state from its earliest settle- 
ment the importance of the school 
system was recognized. Even more 
idle for the purposes of the present 
study is the speculation as to the 
extent to which the influence of 
Jefferson prevailed with Judge Wood- 
ward of Detroit, the author of the 
fantastic scheme known as _ the 
Catholepistemiad or University of 
Michigania, established in Michigan 
in 1817, two years before the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was opened. 
The fact remains that to-day as al- 
ways New York, Virginia, Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan have stood as 
distinct types in State education and 
have, with different histories, repre- 
sented different ways of accomplish- 
ing the same end. 

Any discussion of the principles 
underlying these four great systems 
of education must lead up to the 
question as to how far they are in 
harmony with each other and 
whether it is possible to form from 
them a federal union in education 
similar to the federal union that has 
accomplished so much in the political 
world. An answer to this question 
must be preceded by a brief discus- 
sion of the characteristic principles 
underlying the educational system of 
each state. 

What are the characteristics of the 
educational system of New York? 
The first feature peculiar to the state 
is its dual system of supervision. 
This includes the power given the 
Board of Regents of examining into 
the condition of every institution in 
the University of the State of New 
York, including all universities, col- 
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leges, professional schools and in- 
corporated academies; the power of 
granting and suspending the charters 
of colleges, academies, libraries and 
museums; the conducting of State 
examinations in academies and high 
schools; the control of the State 
library and the State museum; in a 
word, the supervising control of all 
means of higher education in the 
state. Higher education in the state 
is thus centralized in a negative 
rather than a positive form through 
this supervising and examining, but 
non-teaching, body. 

Side by side with this State super- 
vision of higher education in the 
hands of the Board of Regents is the 
supervision of everything pertaining 
to the public elementary schools, 
both graded and ungraded, given to 
the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. This includes the super- 
vision of the ten State Normal 
schools, teachers’ classes in acade- 
mies and teachers’ institutes; the con- 
ducting of uniform examinations for 
teachers’ certificates; and most im- 
portant of all his powers, that of final 
arbiter in all disputes concerning 
school affairs. The powers of the 
State Superintendent are.thus very 
great and probably exceed those of 
any similar officer in the country. 

But at certain points the two sys- 
tems come into close contact and 
have concurrent jurisdiction. The 
Regents and the Superintendent have 
joint control over the New York 
State Normal College, both are 
brought into intimate relations 
through connection with the aca- 
demic departments of union free 
schools, while the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction is ex officio a Re- 
gent of the University, a trustee of 
Cornell University and a trustee of 
Syracuse University. 

The educational system of New 
York is thus unique in that it pro- 
vides for this double system of super- 
vision, giving to each supervising 
power absolute authority within its 
own sphere and making this author- 
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ity highly centralized, while at cer- 
tain points it provides for concurrent 
, jurisdiction. Yet so carefully is this 
mechanism of supervision adjusted 
that each part plays into the other 
without friction. In the relation be- 
tween its two parts, the system of the 
state resembles closely the relation 
between the Federal and the State 
political constitutions. This com- 
plex mechanism working without 
friction has not been the product of 
a single hand; it is rather an organ- 
ism that has grown with the growth 
of the state. It was not the creation 
of Hamilton, but it bears the marks 
of Hamilton’s spirit and influence. 

It is pertinent to ask what has been 
the result on the educational system 
of the state of these characteristic 
features. What has New York con- 
tributed to the general educational 
progress of the country? It has in 
the first place accomplished much in 
raising the standard of teaching by 
the encouragement it has given the 
professional training of teachers. As 
early as 1827 it added $150,000 to 
the literature fund “to promote the 
education of teachers”; in 1835 
classes for teachers were opened; 
the normal schools of the state have 
been efficient in their work and gen- 
erously supported; while after Janu- 
ary I, 1897, all who are licensed to 
teach in any primary or grammar 
grade in the public schools of the 
cities of the state must not only have 
graduated from a high school, but 
also have received professional train- 
ing. 

It has again done much for the 
education of women. About 1820, 
the legislature of the state passed an 
“Act to incorporate the proposed 
institute at Waterford’—an act 
which resulted, however, not in an 
institute at Waterford but in the fol- 
lowing year in the Seminary at Troy 
under the direction of Mrs. Emma 
Willard. The legislature passed in 
the same year “An Act to give female 
academies a share in the literary 
fund,” an act believed to be the first 
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law passed by a state legislature ex- 
pressly for the improvement of the 
education of women. Seminaries 
for young women sprang up and at 
once availed themselves of the literary 
fund. Troy Female Seminary, Ful- 
ton Female Seminary, Elmira Col- 
lege, Wells College, Vassar College 
and scores of other institutions show 
that New York has always been in 
the van in woman’s education. 

The first permanent Teachers’ As- 
sociation in America was organized in 
New York in 1794 under the name of 
the “Society of Associated Teach- 
ers”; while in 1812 the state first 
created the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. 

High testimony to the progress 
early made by New York is given by 
Horace Mann in his Ninth Annual 
Report in 1845, where he says, “The 
great state of New York is carrying 
forward the work of public education 
more rapidly than any other state in 
the Union, or any other country in 
the world.” Similar testimony is 
given by Henry Barnard in his ad- 
dress before the First State Teachers’ 
Association of New York, when he 
says, “I have watched the progressive 
improvement in the organization and 
administration of the school system 
of this great state with intense inter- 
est, and regard it at this time as 
superior to any other of which I have 
any knowledge, for its extent, its 
liberality, its efficiency, and the gen- 
eral intelligence and activity with 
which its widespread affairs are ad- 
ministered.” 

The early start taken by New York 
she has always maintained. No state 
to-day, in the opinion of the writer, 
is doing so much to popularize edu- 
cation and to place its accessories 
within the reach of all its citizens as 
is New York. It is doing it through 
its work in university extension, 
through the Chautauqua movement, 
through its traveling libraries and 
the encouragement given to establish 
free public libraries. 

As New York State bears every- 
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where in its educational system the 
marks of the political sentiments of 
its citizens, so Massachusetts shows 
with equal clearness the effects on its 
educational system of the same po- 
litical principles which have governed 
it in affairs of State. Massachusetts 
in its foundation and subsequent his- 
tory has always stood preéminently 
for aristocratic individualism. With- 
in the circle all have been theoreti- 
cally equal, but many are beyond the 
circumference. Puritanism in State 
and Church has meant independence 
of action, restiveness under external 
control, influence through moral 
suasion and advice, but the absence 
of any final and ultimate court of 
appeal. Puritanism in education has 
meant the absence of recognized 
unity in the educational system. In 
the higher education each of the 
eleven colleges is absolutely inde- 
pendent of each and all of the other 
eleven except as they choose to unite 
by voluntary association. By tacit 
consent Harvard is recognized as 
holding the leading place; but Har- 
vard has no jurisdiction over any 
other institution in the state—nor 
does any central authority exercise a 
supervising control over the higher 
institutions of learning. The same 
principle holds true in the secondary 
and elementary schools of the State. 
State supervision is not concentrated 
in a single person as in New York, 
but is given to a board of eight per- 
sons, who have the authority to 
appoint their own Secretary. The 
powers of the State Board of Educa- 
tion are indefinite, and are mainly the 
general power of acting “as adviser, 
friend, and helper in whatever affects 
the educational progress of Massa- 
chusetts.” Some advance has been 
made towards state control, but each 
step has been resisted by every town 
and city in the state. They have all 
jealously guarded their own local 
privileges and have looked upon any 
advance by a central authority as a 
blow aimed at their special preroga- 
tives. The unit in the educational 
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system practically until the last fif- 
teen years has been the district. 
This meant at first an absolute lack 
of uniformity, and it has resulted in a 


narrow conception of educational 
conditions. 
Another characteristic of the 


Massachusetts system has been its 
identification with the religious sys- 
tem. This came naturally from the 
early absolute unity of Church and 
State,—schools fostered by the one 
were of necessity fostered by the 
other. With the separation of 
Church and State, the schools fell 
under the special control of the State 
as regards support and legislation; 
but the Church did not relinquish its 
constant and vigilant supervision. 
To-day the higher institutions are 
almost without exception indirectly 
affiliated with the different religious 
denominations. Two sets of op- 
posing influences have thus been 
always at work in the Massa- 
chusetts educational system—one 
civil and one ecclesiastical, both 
representing the characteristic fea- 
tures of the early colony. The op- 
posing civil influences have been 
those towards centralization and 
towards decentralization. Until 
within fifteen years it has seemed as 
if the decentralizing tendencies would 
prevail. The district was the school 
unit until 1882; but with its legal 
abolition and the substitution of the 
larger political unit—the town— 
greater uniformity and a better sys- 
tem have resulted. The opposing 
ecclesiastical influences have been 
those towards complete identification 
of school and religious interests and 
the entire separation of these inter- 
ests. It has resulted in the complete 
control by the civil power of the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and 
in the control of the higher education 
indirectly by the Church. 

Thus the chief characteristic of the 
Massachusetts system of education 
has always been its lack of system. 
Individualism, competition rather 
than cooperation, independence of 
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action, have been the forces through 
which it has attained its deserved 
prominence. Even to-day, with the 
decentralizing forces weakened, 
Massachusetts stands as the opposite 
pole to New York. The supremacy 
of Massachusetts in the educational 
field has been due not so much to its 
characteristic features as to the great 
and abiding interest of its citizens in 
all educational affairs, an interest 
which has enabled them to achieve 
great results in spite of a lack of sys- 
tem that would have been destructive 
to education in any other state in the 
Union. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote his own 
epitaph and has indicated the place in 
his interests held by education by 
calling himself the author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious 
Freedom, and Father of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Had Jefferson’s 
theories been fully carried out, his 
epitaph might have read “Father of 
the Educational System of Virginia.” 
His ideal plan included three parts, 
distinct in themselves, but all work- 
ing into each other and ultimately 
forming a perfect organism. The 
first part of his plan called for the 
division of the counties into school 
districts, or hundreds, as he called 
them, with the establishment in each 
of free schools for all free children, 
both boys and girls, where reading, 
writing and arithmetic were to be 
taught during three years. The sec- 
ond part included the establishment 
of grammar schools where Latin and 
Greek, English grammar, geography 
and higher arithmetic were to be 
taught. The counties in groups of 
three or more were to cooperate in 
establishing these schools at conven- 
ient points, twenty-four in all, while 
the expenses of board and tuition 
were to be borne by the patrons. On 


the recommendation of the overseers 
of the district schools, however, one 
promising poor boy in each district 
was to be educated at public expense 
at the nearest grammar school, and 
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through subsequent processes of 
elimination one boy “of the best 
learning and most hopeful genius 
and disposition” was “to be educated, 
boarded, and clothed, three years” at 
William and Mary College. 

The third part of Jefferson’s plan 
included the establishment of a State 
University. His first thought was so 
to change the charter of William and 
Mary College as to enlarge its 
powers and make it in effect a State 
university. This was to be accom- 
plished through the election by the 
State legislature of five visitors and 
three chancellors, the latter officials 
to have the sole power to appoint and 
remove professors, while the income 
of the college was to be derived from 
certain imposts granted by the State. 
The curriculum was to be broadened, 
and through this change the institu- 
tion was to become in fact a univer- 
sity. The capstone was put on his 
educational system in a bill estab- 
lishing a public library. 

Jefferson’s plan was thus complete, 
including elementary, secondary and 
higher education, and a State library. 
It is the more noteworthy, as the bills 
were drawn up in 1779 in the midst of 
the Revolution. Had it been carried 
out, Virginia would have achieved 
the distinction of first establishing a 
perfect, organic system of State edu- 
cation. But Jefferson’s thoughts 
worked more quickly than did those 
of slow-following Virginia. It was 
nearly seventeen years after Jefferson 
drew up his three bills before the 
legislature took up the subject and 
passed in 1796 that part of the first 
bill which provided for elementary 
schools. The law was, however, 
rendered nugatory by the insertion of 
a provision leaving it to the court of 
each county to determine for itself 
when the act should be carried into 
execution. Since one provision of 
the bill was that the expenses of these 
schools should be borne by the in- 
habitants of the county, and since the 
justices belonged to the more 
wealthy class, it is not surprising, 
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since the time at which the schools 
were to go into operation was left to 
the discretion of the judges, who pre- 
sumably would not be in haste to tax 
their own class for the benefit of the 
poor, that the courts in every county 
in the state suffered the schools to go 
by default. The second part of the 
first bill providing for secondary 
schools was not acted on, while 
the bill amending the charter of 
William and Mary Cellege and mak- 
ing “it in fact an University” was 
not taken up on account of religious 
jealousies. 

Thus Jefferson’s elaborate plan for 
an organic system of education cov- 
ering the state at the time fell 
through. It was proposed in 1779, 
but it was nearly fortv years before 
the legislature in effect acted on any 
part of it. It had taken forty years 
for Jefferson to educate his state 
even partially up to his own idea; but 
during this period of forty years his 
ideals were never lowered. He 
sought at different times to reach 
the end by different means, but the 
end—a comprehensive system of 
state education—never changed. It 
is interesting to watch the expansion 
of Jefferson’s own ideas as the system 
grew in his mind and to see how he 
was educating not only his state but 
himself as well in all educational 
affairs. 

The agitation and discussion main- 
tained by Jefferson and his support- 
ers with unrelaxed energy for forty 
years at last bore fruit. It was not 
the full harvest Jefferson had wished 
for, but it was much. In 1818 the 
legislature of Virginia granted for the 
first time an appropriation, $45,000, 
for elementary education, which re- 
sulted in effect, however, in the estab- 
lishment of charity schools; and in 
1819 the University of Virginia was 
established. Well might Jefferson 
say in 1817, when the University bill 
was under discussion, “I have only 
this single anxiety in this world. It 
is a bantling of forty years’ birth and 
nursing, and if I can once see it on 
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its legs I will sing with sincerity and 
pleasure my nunc dimittas.” 

The system which Jefferson thus 
saw inaugurated shortly before his 
death, though falling far short of his 
ideals, is practically the one which 
prevails in Virginia to-day. It may 
be represented by a broken pyramid. 
At the base is the common school 
system, poorly equipped with funds 
and therefore hampered at every turn 
by the effort to expand the system to 
meet the growing needs of the state 
without a corresponding increase in 
school revenues; at the apex is the 
University, doing a noble work in the 
cause of education not only in Vir- 
ginia but throughout the South. But 
a great gap is found in the State sys- 
tem in that no provision is made for 
free county high schools and acade- 
mies; there is no line of connection 
between the elementary schools and 
the University. In no way can a 
bright boy pass from the free district 
school to the University, as it had 
been Jefferson’s idea that he should 
be able to do. Admirable as is the 
work of the University, it does not 
rest on the common school system of 
the State, as it should if the State 
system is to be a perfect organism. 

The system as planned by Jeffer- 
son and as partially carried out to-day 
is in many respects, strangely enough 
at first thought, a compromise be- 
tween one of extreme decentraliza- 
tion and extreme centralization. 
Jefferson attempted to square the 
circle by proposing on the one hand 
to imitate the New England town 
system and divide Virginia counties 
into districts. As he himself ex- 
pressed it, his own Delenda est Car- 
thago was “Divide the counties into 
wards.” But this was an impossible 
scheme in Virginia; the method of 
settlement was entirely different from 
that of New England, and only where 
the conditions were the same could 
the New England district system pre- 
vail. But even in Massachusetts it- 
self the district system, unknown to 
Jefferson, was an evil, and as has 
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been seen it was only neutralizing 
influences which lessened the harm it 
might have wrought. Jefferson on 
the other hand proposed a counter- 
acting centralizing policy in making 
all the educational lines of the State 
lead up to the University. But op- 
posed as Virginia was to the break- 
ing up of her counties into smaller 
political units, she was long quite as 
much opposed to the segregation of 
these local units into a centralized 
system of higher education; and thus 
the State worked against the third 
part of Jefferson’s plan. 

But if centralization was the prin- 
ciple in accordance with which the 
general system was planned, democ- 
racy was the moving iorce in the 
organization of the University itself. 
It has been characterized by absolute 
freedom of thought on religious mat- 
ters; its internal government as re- 
gards both faculty and students is in 
accordance with the principles of 
democr. cy, since the University has 
no president and in all matters per- 
taining to the government of the 
students these are placed on the 
honor system, and the elective system 
of studies has always prevailed. 

State superintendence of public 
instruction formed no part of Jeffer- 
son’s scheme; but Virginia has fol- 
lowed the lead of other states and 
created a State Board of Supervision. 
Curiously enough no state in the 
Union has so centralized a system as 
regards means of administration. 
The State Board of Education, con- 
sisting of the Governor, the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and 
the Attorney General, has the power 
to appoint, discipline and remove all 
the county and city superintendents 
of schools within the state, while in 
other respects its powers are very 
large. The civil rather than ecclesi- 


astical control of education is seen in 
the place of the Governor and the 
Attorney General on the State Board 
of Education and in the election of 
the State Superintendent by joint 
ballot of the State legisiature. 
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Jefferson’s plan bore slow fruitage 
in Virginia; but in a progressive 
Western state it took root at once 
and yielded in time a large and rich 
harvest. In 1817, when the popula- 
tion of Detroit was about eleven hun- 
dred and that of the entire territory 
of Michigan between six and seven 
thousand, the Territorial legislature 
under the influence of Judge Wood- 
ward, a Virginian by birth and resi- 
dence until 1805, and a disciple of 
Jefferson’s, passed an act “to estab- 
lish the Catholepistemiad, or Univer- 
sity of Michigania.” It provided, “in 
language which was neither Greek, 
Latin, nor English,” for thirteen pro- 
fessorships, the professors filling 
them to have power “to establish col- 
leges, academies, schools, libraries, 
museums, athenzums, botanic gar- 
dens, laboratories, and other useful 
literary and scientific institutions con- 
sonant to the laws of the United 
States of America and of Michigan, 
and to appoint officers, instructors 
and instructri in, among and through- 
out the various counties, cities, 
towns, townships and other geo- 
graphical divisions of Michigan.” 

The pedantry of the Catholepis- 
temiad act and its accompanying 
legislation was sufficient to condemn 
it; but underlying its objectionable 
forms there are certain principles 
which have always characterized the 
educational system of Michigan. 
First, the State carries on its educa- 
tion at public instead of at private 
expense; second, the University is 
the head of the school system of the 
State—the first step after its found- 
ing was to be the establishment of 
schools and colleges which were to 
stand in intimate relation to it; third, 
the University is absolutely non-sec- 
tarian in character—but this has 
never meant the prevalence of irre- 
ligion and lawlessness; fourth, the 
course of study is made so complete 
that there is no necessity for those 
within the state to go elsewhere for 
instruction, even of a _ professional 
character; fifth, this instruction is 
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placed within the reach of all, by re- 
ducing the expenses to a minimum. 
Ample return for all that is given by 
the State it is hoped to find in the 
added intelligence of its citizens. 

The chief characteristic of the sys- 
tem of Michigan has thus been its 
secular and unified nature. What 
Jefferson hoped in vain to see accom- 
plished in Virginia has become a 
reality in Michigan. Even the coun- 
try schools are becoming graded, and 
it is possible for a pupil to pass 
directly from them by successive 
stages to the University and through 
the professional schools. The edu- 
cational system of the State is thus a 
living organism: the University as 
the head of the system sends its 
branches out in every direction. 
Everything in the education of the 
State leads up to the University, 
practically everything proceeds from 
it. It is from the University that 
this unifying influence flows; the 
University has been the head and the 
centre of the system since the incep- 
tion of Judge Woodward’s fantastic 
scheme. Thus the pyramid which 
exists in Virginia only in a broken, 
incomplete form has been built in 
Michigan into a perfect, symmetrical 
whole. 

What can be learned from this 
cursory glance at the educational sys- 
tems of these four great states? 
New York stands for centralization, 
Virginia for democracy, Massachu- 
setts for independence, and Michigan 
for interdependence. From _— such 
diverse and conflicting principles can 
ultimate harmony of action be ex- 
pected? Radically different as are 
these systems superficially, they have 
much more in common educationally 
than had the thirteen original col- 
onies in their political origin. There 
is seen in each of the states a growing 
interdependence of the elementary 
schools, the secondary schools and 
the colleges, and thus a more perfect 
articulation of the entire educational 
system; in all, secular control is sup- 
planting ecclesiastical control, and in 
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some this has already been accom- 
plished; in each state a tendency to- 
wards internal unity is already seen 
—even in Massachusetts the unify- 
ing forces are prevailing over those 
of disintegration; all appreciate the 
fact that “educational forces pull 
from the top, they do not push from 
the bottom,” and are strengthening 
the higher institutions of learning; 
each is believing, with Huxley, that 
“no system of public education is 
worth the name of national unless it 
creates a great educational ladder 
with one end in the gutter and the 
other in the university.” 

The unifying principle which has 
brought together different units in 
the same state must ultimately work 
throughout a more extended field. 
The educational unit, like the polit- 
ical and the social unit, is already 
becoming larger. Prophecy is but 
history projected into the future. 
The history of educational tendencies 
shows clearly not only the possibility 
but the extreme probability of the 
ultimate formation of a great and 
powerful educational federal union, 
similar in object, organization and 





powers to that federal union which 
has accomplished so much for the 
states in a political way. 

One hundred and four years ago 
the poet Goethe had wandered as a 
young man in the train of the Ger- 
man army that met the French forces 
at Valmy. After the triumph over 
the allied armies which meant the 
final overthrow in Germany of the 
disintegrating forces that had long 
been at work, Goethe and his young 
companions met in camp to discuss 
the events of the day so fatal to Ger- 
many. All were silent, until Goethe 
said, “From this place and from this 
day forth commences a new era in 
the world’s history, and you can all 
say that you were present at its birth.” 
The educational world knows few 
moments of extreme crises as does 
the political and the military world; 
but it is possible to see prophetic 
signs of the dawn of a new era in 
education, when from weakness, dis- 
integration and disunion there shall 
grow strength, system, order and 
unity. Al! things will be possible for 
America educationally when that day 
shall come. 
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By George Herbert Stockbridge. 


HEIRS are naught but mimic woes ;— 


| Mourner, say if this be true! 


Where’s the lover’s heart but knows 


Their pleasures are a mockery, too? 
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GREENFIELD. 


By Herbert Collins Parsons. 


OME bright newspaper writers, 

with a convenient color blind- 

ness, dulling their discrimination 
between green and blue, and with 
etymological learning making pos- 
sible a confusion of “meadow” and 
“field,” have pretended to discover 
that “Bluemeadow,” a name with 
romantic suggestion to the New Eng- 
land’s readers, covers but does not 
conceal a very real town in the Con- 
necticut valley. The supposition finds 
support in the similarity of char- 
acters in “Charlotte Lyon’s” charm- 
ing Bluemeadow sketches in recent 
numbers of the New England Maga- 
zine to certain persons dearly remem- 
bered in the town which appears in 
the atlas as Greenfield. We _ will 
leave to the archeologist of a remote 
future the satisfaction of proclaim- 
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ing their identity. Bluemeadow may 
be Greenfield; at all events, Green- 
field is interesting. 

In the story of early New England 
days there are few single facts so 
suggestive of the heroic character of 
the settlers as this,—that within six- 
teen years from that December day 
when civilization took a precarious 
foothold on the unwelcoming shore 
at Plymouth, its advance had reached 
directly inland a hundred miles. 
Plymouth, 1620; Boston, 1630; 
Springfield, 1636. The dates suggest 
a volume upon the pioneer spirit, the 
uncalculating determination, ~ the 
courage, the resources within them- 
selves, of the founders of this new 
land. Should we ask what impulse 
moved them to push so fearlessly into 
the wilderness, out of the difficulties 
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THE DEERFIELD RIVER FROM “LUPINWOOD.” 


and dangers of the coast into the 
greater perils and darkness of the in- 
terior, we shall not find an answer so 
easy. The great purpose of the Pil- 
grim voyage was complete. The 
right to worship God in the way of 
their choice was secured. The Puri- 
tan colony had not yet occupied the 
land, and by no means exhausted the 
dangers, that surrounded Boston. 
Neither Pilgrim nor Puritan was 
ruled by the spirit of conquest. 

In any calculation of the possible 
gain and the certain perils of a move- 
ment inland, the reckoning must have 
shown the price of colonization too 
dear for prudence. And yet the step 
was boldly taken. One historian tells 
us of the allurement of the rich lands 
of the Connecticut valley, of which 
some vague knowledge had been 
gained from the Indians; but the 
modern New Englander conceives 
with difficulty of this being induce- 
ment sufficient to offset the depriva- 
tions which dwellers in the neighbor- 
hood of Boston, even in the pre- 
Harvard days, would hesitate to in- 
cur. The pioneer spirit is not a strict 
accountant. It leaves much to hope, 
much to prayer if the pioneer is a 
Puritan, and in the wilderness gets 


visions of its promised land. In 1636 
the Connecticut valley became the 
frontier of New England. 

Let another year be fixed in mind. 
To the writer this is easy, when he 
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remembers deciphering on a boyhood 
playday the rough inscription on a 
rock by the wayside in the street of 
one of the valley frontier towns, with 
the revelation that here in 1748 a 
man was slaughtered by the Indians. 
An impression that Indian massacres 
belonged to a very remote period, 
long, long before the Revolution, 
whose soldiers my father knew, was 
rudely shattered. Men killed by the 
savages within thirty years of 
the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence! The suddenly discov- 
ered nearness of that occur- 
rence sent the boy running 


THE GREENFIELD TAVERN. 


home for shelter from a similar fate. 
It was indeed in 1756 that a personal 
combat between farmer and savage, 
with the farmer disabled and the 
Indian killed, took place in the same 
village; and in this same year we 
have the town protesting against the 
enlistment of its men in the service 
against the French and Indians on 
the ground that in their absence the 
town would be helpless against sav- 
age attack. In 1759, with the cap- 
ture of Crown Point, the garrisons in 
the scattered forts of the valley were 
withdrawn. 

Between 1636, then, and 1756, we 
have the heroic period of the historic 
valley: one hundred and_ twenty 
years, in none of which were its 


OII 


homes out of peril, its people out of 
the shadow of savage hate and 
treachery; one hundred and twenty 
years from Springfield to the end of 
the warfare with France, in which the 
Indian was the instrument shame- 
lessly employed upon the New Eng- 
land frontier settlements. 

The advance of the little colonies 
up the Connecticut valley was grad- 
ual. Northampton followed Spring- 






MANSION HOUSE. 


field at a longer 
interval than 
Springfield 
came after Ply- 


mouth. Its 
name first ap- 
pears in 1656; 
Hadley ap- 


peared in 1661; 

Northfield in 
each of these was 
a heroic and costly step. The 
dangers of the frontier had de- 
veloped. The Indian had become 
the alert foe of the settler, and he saw 
the rich lands along “the long river 
with waves”* passing from his hold 
with menace to his existence. The 
marvel is twofold,—that the settlers 
risked these steps into increasing 
dangers, and that the savage made 
them no more costly. 

The present purpose, however, is 
not historical, further than to gain a 
background for a much later view of 
a town whose existence dates from 
this heroic period. Deerfield is a 
*The Connecticut. See Sheldon’s History of Northfield. 


Deerfield in 
1672. But 


1667 ; 
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GREENFIELD FROM THE HILLS. 


name closely associated in the mind 
of every student of the frontier 
annals with the most fearful suffering, 
the sturdiest determination to plant 
and hold a settlement, and the devel- 
opment of a heroism not excelled in 
the brave colonial days. Deerfield 
was rewarded for her sacrifice and 
woes by grants of additional territory, 
which by generous methods of survey 
came to include a great region ex- 
tending up the river beyond the pres- 
ent Vermont line and westward into 
the unpathed wilderness. Deerfield 
was not a township name, but the 
name of a territory; and the brood of 
her offspring is numerous. Seeking 
favorable places for their homes, the 
settlers often selected the banks of the 
streams where the lands were produc- 
tive and fish were abundant for a 
share of the food supply. Three 
miles north of the old village of Deer- 
field the Green River early attracted 
such a settlement, and in 1686 its 
neighboring lands were apportioned 
in lots of twenty acres each. Fifty 
years were needed to develop here a 
neighborhood sufficient in numbers 
to become independent, although a 
shorter period to persuade the old 
town to grant the new “street” the 
rights of a separate parish. It was in 
1753 that Greenfield became a town. 
Meanwhile it had borne its share of 
the trials of the old town. Its few 
rude homes were the objects of attack. 
Its soil was traversed by the savages 
bearing from Deerfield the captives 
of 1704, and received the blood of 
Eunice Williams, the wife of Rev. 
John Williams, “the redeemed cap- 
tive.” The place is marked by a fitting 
monument bearing her husband’s de- 
scription of her death: “The cruel 
and bloodthirsty savage who took 
her, slew her with his hatchet at one 
stroke.” The troops of Captain 
Turner marched across its territory 
to the famous surprise of the Indian 
village near the falls now bearing his 
name, and on their retreat, under pur- 
suit, the soldiers were lost in the 
swamp within the later formed boun- 
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daries of the town, and Captain 
Turner here met his death. 
Greenfield was very reluctantly 
given her freedom by the historic 
mother town. The little settlement 
won independence by persistence, in 
1743, then as a district, and ten years 
later as a town. Disagreement as to 
the boundary line began before the 
towns parted and continued until the 
present year, when the legislature 
ended a controversy of one hundred 
and fifty years’ standing by an act 
which received Acting Governor 
Roger Wolcott’s 
signature, May 
2, 1896. This de- 
crees that the 
Deerfield River, 
nature’s dividing 
line, shall be sub- 
stituted for an 
arbitrary one 
drawn in_ the 
early days. <A 
compromise at- 


tached to the 
separation § in 
1753 gave the 


two towns equal 
share in the “im- 
provement” of 


certain seques- 
tered lands— 
meadow tracts 
lying on the 


Deerfield side of 


the line, and set aside for the 
support of preaching. The Deer- 
field people claimed after a time 
that the Greenfield rights had ex- 
pired, under a clause in the act 
which Greenfield declared in turn was 
interpolated without her consent. 
Deerfield denied the right of the 
younger town to take a share of the 
hay upon which the ministers were— 
indirectly—nourished. The mutual 
zeal in religion’s cause was perhaps 
not the ruling impulse that led to a 
contest on the field, a pitched battle 
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FRANKLIN STREET. 


in an unusual sense, if the tradition is 
sound as to the use of the haying tools 
for weapons. The courts and the 
legislature found Deerfield’s claim 
technically sound, and Greenfield 
withdrew protesting against her 
mother’s ill treatment and sharp prac- 
tice. 

“A crotched apple tree” was the 
key to the laying-out of Greenfield’s 
street, easterly and westerly from this 
transitory starting point, in 1749. 
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Four years later a solemn committee 
of the General Court went into the 
wilderness and drove a white oak 
stake at a point where the meeting- 
house should be built, and around 
which it was presumed the new town 
would grow. This imposing event 
was celebrated at a recent field meet- 
ing of the Pocumtuck Valley Me- 
morial Association, by the reappear- 
ance of the dignified committee to 
drive anew a white stake on the 
ground, where a meeting-house is no 
more visible to-day than in 1753, the 
house of worship having come, 
served its time and vanished. With 
disregard of the oaken decree the 
town grew up elsewhere, and the 
meeting house built on “Trap Plain” 
was up to the day of its demolition in 
1831 still a mile away from the ex- 
tending “street.” 

Franklin County came into exis- 
tence in 1812, and Greenfield, instead 
of Deerfield, became the shire town. 
This brought new dignity, but not 
great growth. The town continued 
the quietest of country towns, with a 
developing social character, given it 
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in no small degree by the presence of 
a bar at which practised men of high 
character, many of whose names have 
gained a state or a national repute. 
The influence can be conjectured of 
men like Benjamin R. Curtis, whose 
distinguished service on the supreme 
bench of the United States marked 
him as one of the first jurists, William 
G. Woodward, afterwards a supreme 
judge of Iowa, Samuel C. Allen, 
long in Congress and a lecturer at 
Harvard on political economy, Judge 
Daniel Wells, George T. Davis, Gen. 
Charles Devens, Charles Allen, now 
of the Massachusetts supreme court; 
while these names are no more signifi- 
cant than others to those who know of 
the worth of men only less conspicu- 
ous, such as Daniel Wells Alvord, 
James C. Alvord, a brilliant man 
whose death at thirty years occurred 
just after his election and before he 
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brother of George Ripley and a 
pioneer banker in the town, Judge 
David Aiken, lately deceased after a 
long life, a portion of which was 
spent on the bench of the old Court 
of Common Pleas and the larger part 
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THE BUSINESS CENTRE. 


took his seat as a member of Con- 
gress, Judge George Grennell, a man 
of influence in Congress and of the 
highest character, Franklin Ripley, 


as a practitioner of old-school thor- 
oughness and character, Wendell T. 
Davis, brother of George T. Davis, a 
man of rare usefulness, and Whiting 
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Griswold, long eminent at the bar 
and in political life. 

Conservative, dignified, more proud 
than ambitious, the town awaited the 
impulse of the railroad to develop its 
industrial side. It was early, how- 
ever, the business as well as the offi- 
cial centre of the county, and its mer- 
chants were men of high character 
and famed probity and ability in 
affairs. Near by, Cheapside, a little 
village, had grown up about the 
wharf a half mile up the Deerfield 
from the Connecticut, a veritable port 
of entry, in a measure the head of 
navigation. Here the flat-bottomed 
boats, poled up the river, and later a 
wheezy little steamer, built on narrow 
lines to pass the locks at Windsor, 
discharged their freight. The stage 
routes from Boston westward and the 
famous mail express from Springfield 
northward crossed their lines at 
Greenfield; and there is a wealth of 
tradition of their enterprise and diffi- 
culties. 

The railroad came in 1843, first 
from Springfield, but not without 
protests against the innovation; then 
from Boston, as a branch of the Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts, whose 
main line turned northward at Grout’s 


ON THE DEERFIELD RIVER. 


Corner, east of the Connecticut, be- 
cause Greenfield did not encourage 
its nearer approach. The railroad 
from Springfield extended northward 
through Vermont to Montreal. The 
Troy and Greenfield pierced the Deer- 
field valley. The pertinacity of a rare 
genius of railroad building, Alvah 
Crocker, drove a hole through 
Hoosac, thirty miles away. The 
Fitchburg railroad succeeded to the 
commonwealth’s venture in the field 
of government ownership and opera- 
tion of transportation. And by these 
steps Greenfield, the placid county 
town, found herself seated at the 
junction of two great thoroughfares 
of traffic, destined—some of her citi- 
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zens would have said doomed—to 
become of industrial consequence. 
We have now to picture the graft- 
ing of the later New England town, 
with its industrial life, upon the older 
New England town, with its con- 
servatism, its quality, its proneness to 
quiet and comfortable ease. It is the 
transition most observers have had to 
deplore. Often it proves a serious 
impairment of the old time character 






THE CONNECTICUT, FROM 
“POET'S SEAT.” 


of the distinctive town, 
much as John Fiske pic- 
tures it: First, the New 
England village where 
“the finer and the poorer 
houses stand side by side 
along the wide, 
straight streets, overarched 
elms and maples... with 
green lawns in front, called in 
rustic parlance ‘door yards.’ The 
finer houses may stand a thousand 
feet apart from their neighbors on 
either side, while between the poorer 
ones there may be intervals of from 
twenty to one hundred feet, but they 
are never found crowded together in 
blocks.” Then, in place of this vil- 
lage, with its library, its high school, 
its independent citizen, whose daugh- 
ter has baked bread in the forenoon 
and is ready to paint china in the 
afternoon, he gives us with sadness 
and foreboding, the farm life deteri- 
orated, and the “ugly factories” come 


with 
little 
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“to disfigure the beautiful ravines and 
to introduce into the community a 
class of people very different from the 
landholding descendants of the Puri- 
tans.”* That a transformation such 
as this has wrought deep changes in 
the New England town is not dis- 
putable. But that a New England 
type of town has been developed, 
with no reproach to the name, is 
proved here and there in Massachu- 
_ setts, where we find a town 

| with the impress of the old 
time character remaining to 
dignify it, with the historical 
connection not lost, with its 


ROAD TO “POET'S SEAT.” 


industrial life not a destroyer of the 
ideals of living set up by another 
generation, but moulded in its new 
life by the traditions of the old— 
progress and conservatism balancing 
each other in a town character far 
from deplorable. It is as an instance 
of such development as this that 
Greenfield has an interest beyond the 
circle of personal acquaintance. 
The town is set in the midst of 
scenes of fine natural beauty, which it 
is beyond the power of growth of 
population or change of pursuit to 
affect. It stands at the gateway of 
the Deerfield valley, here broad and 
calm, but in its upper course shut in 
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THE COLEMAN HOUSE, IN SERVICE AS THE LANGSTROTH SCHOOL. 


From an old print. 


closer and closer by mountain sides 
growing higher and more abrupt as 
Hoosac is approached. A_ wide 
natural basin drained by the Green 
River gives Greenfield room for 
growth. The Shelburne hills form 
its one side, their deep ravines fur- 
nishing passageway for the high- 
ways keeping close company always 
with the rushing streams. On the 
other side rises a high ridge of rock 
with bold, bare sides, a wall thrown 
up in volcanic days and now separat- 
ing the town from the Connecticut’s 
immediate valley and furnishing a 
screen from the river fogs. To the 
south stands the Pocumtuck range, 
dividing with its wooded heights the 
Deerfield and Connecticut meadows. 
Mountain and valley are nowhere 


available for greater delights of 
country roads, while the _hill-top 
scenery is endlessly diversified. 


“Poet’s Seat” on the high natural wall 
commanding the Connecticut valley 
on one side and the town, almost lost 
to sight in green, on the other, has 
always charmed the visitors to the 
town. 

The town shows its colonial origin 


in the breadth of its main street now 
graced by the later than colonial 
belief in shade trees. The Common 
has been sacredly kept,—a triangle 
of green in the heart of the town, 
shaded by towering elms and marked 
only by the soldiers’ monument, one 
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A GROUP OF GREENFIELD’S CHURCHES. 
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of the earliest to be erected after the 
close of the war. About the Com- 
mon range the substantial buildings 
of the county town, the court house, 





HON. WILLIAM B. WASHBURN. 


the bank row, the modern successor 
to the old church, and the business 
and office buildings which have be- 
come condensed into “blocks” with 
gain to the town’s substantial ap- 
pearance. 

The factory indeed has come, but it 
is not conspicuous. An hour may be 
spent driving through the shady 
streets without gaining the impression 
that the “shops,” which give employ- 
ment to the occupants of these hun- 


dreds of little homes, exist here. 
They have taken,—by chance per- 
haps, but a lucky one,—the incon- 
spicuous places, and the town is one 
of homes. The tenement house is 
blessedly absent. In its place are 
the cottages, the street after street of 
modest homes, where the virtues and 
delights of domestic existence are not 
blighted by crowding. The school 
house—you will find three high 
school buildings, each replacing the 
older as the institution developed to 
modern demands—the library, the 
church, the fraternal building stand 
out in prominence for the intellectual 
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and social life of the town on its pub- 
lic side; and you will have to search 
for the industries which give support 
to the evident liberality of outlay for 
all this. The town is in fact self-sup- 
porting and can thank innumerable 
friends for the gifts they have with- 
held. 

But there is an industrial story to 
be told. On the banks of Green 
River, John Russell laid the founda- 
tion in America of one of her great 
industries, the manufacture of cut- 
lery. He employed, by necessity, 
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with its beginnings in a less favored 
town was brought to Greenfield in 
1880, and is now a leading business, 
under the name of Cutler, Lyons and 
Field. Another factory for black- 
smith’s machinery, with a wide and 
growing business, that of Wells 
Brothers and Co., stands on the bor- 
der of the town, where its buildings 
constantly increase in extent and are 
fine examples of modern factory con- 
struction, where the health and com- 
fort of the operatives are not the least 
consideration. Also on the edge of 





GREEN RIVER ROAD. 


operatives from England, some few 
of whom remain to-day among the 
town’s venerable citizens. Mr. Rus- 
sell built up the business, introduced 
methods Sheffield had not known, 
and firmly established the industry. 
Upon the development of Turner’s 
Falls for power the factory was trans- 
planted to the new village, and there 
became the largest in the land. Its 
place on Green River was taken by 
the manufacture of machinery and 
tools by the Wiley and Russell Com- 
pany, whose business is constantly 
expanding. 

A shoe manufacturing company, 


the town, with the edge fast dulling 
by increasing population, stand the 
substantial buildings of the A. F. 
Towle and Son company, manufac- 
turersof sterling silverand originators 
of artistic forms for the manufacture 
of the white metal. The cutlery 
works of Nichols Brothers, the new 
factory for making hardware special- 
ties by the inventors, Goodell Broth- 
ers, another establishment for produc- 
ing specialties, that of B. B. Noyes 
and Son, another shoe factory, 
the Potter and Son’s grain elevator, 
several extensive brickyards, the 
pocketbook factory of E. Weissbrod 
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and Sons, The Warner Company’s cut- 
lery and hardware factory at Nash’s 
Mills,” and lesser industries make up 
the fortunately diversified list. All 
this, and the town made none the less 
habitable, its social life not marred; 
and the expansion of its industrial 
interests, which its favorable situation 
ought to induce, is looked forward to 
with no fear for the character which 
is Greenfield’s by honorable inheri- 
tance. 

Naturally, in a town with a saving 
regard for the old-time standards of 
conduct in public as well as private 
affairs, the town meeting has retained 
its democratic character and dignity. 
It is still the school for budding ora- 
tory, the safety valve for public opin- 
ion, the corrective for every extrava- 
gance and arrogance. The voters 
rather carelessly a few years since 
lengthened the term of the selectmen 
to three years; but quickly discover- 
ing that these servants were made a 
little too secure from public chastise- 
ment and showed symptoms of a 
sense of authority not to be tolerated, 


the voters at the earliest opportunity 
restored the old order of close re- 
sponsibility. At the annual town 
meeting affairs are discussed with 
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ample freedom and often with an 
ability and vigor which would help 
clear the air in legislative halls. At 
the lesser meetings, frequently held 
on occasion, the town’s officials are 
reminded that they are servants, not 
masters, and the atmosphere of town 
government is kept pure by dis- 
charges of oratorical lightning which 
are not chance bolts but directed at 
the mark. Quite recently a speech 
was made by a farmer in defence of 
the rights of the outlying portions of 
the town to a fair share of the ex- 
penditure for road-building, in which 
the superiorities of the “street folks” 
were ridiculed and exposed with a 
satire and passion of oratory which 
would stand the test of canons of 
good speech-making in any delibera- 
tive body. 

In its corporate capacity the town 
is famously liberal. No appropria- 


tion for the public schools recom- 
mended as reasonable is ever refused. 
In consequence, the public school 





system is hardly excelled in the state. 
In 1876, when Massachusetts made a 
memorable exhibit of her school 
work at the Philadelphia centennial 
exposition, Greenfield was selected 
as the model and her school build- 
ings and work were displayed in 
models and photographs and speci- 
men results. The town long clung 
to the school committee as the sole 
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supervisor of the work, but has re- 
cently come to employ a school super- 
intendent at a liberal salary; and the 
excellence of the schools keeps step 
with the town’s 
growth. School 
building has been 
notably progres- 
sive. A new high 
school _ building 
once in twenty 
years has become 
almost a_ fixed 
rule. Quite re- 
cently the im- 
provement at the 
top has de- 
manded a new 
house, and _ the 


— high school has 
THE HOME OF JAMES S. GRINNELL. 


been __ furnished 
with a fine brick 
and granite building accommodat- 
ing two hundred pupils, with every 
equipment for the most thorough and 
advanced work. 

Again in road building, the town 
has not awaited the aid of the State, 
the costly but perhaps not unwise 
consequence of the “good roads” agi- 
tation, but for many years has appro- 
priated upwards of $5,000 a year for 
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the construction of macadam roads, 
quite outside the ordinary outlay for 
repairs and improvements. 

A free public library of 10,000 vol- 
umes, with a free reading room gen- 
erously supplied, is supported by the 
town’s appropriation. It has just 
been removed into ampler quarters 
than those it had outgrown, and a 
special reference room added. This 
is aside from the Association library, 
a choice and well-balanced collection 
of books, which is open to the public 
on the payment of a trifling fee. 
This occupies a building presented to 
the Association by the late Governor 
William B. Washburn. 

In the other essentials of a thor- 
oughly modern town,—a water sup- 
ply of rare purity; protection against 
fire by well regulated volunteer ser- 
vice, effective 
equipment 
and a new 
telegraph sys- 
tem of fire 
alarms; elec- 
tric lighting 
of the streets; 
expensive and 
thorough sew- 
erage; miles 
of asphalt 
sidewalks; 
free mail de- 
livery, and in 
‘minor ways— 
the town is 
progressive. 
‘It recently ad- 


‘ 
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mitted the electric street railway, with 
not a little reluctance, after much agi- 
tation, and with restrictions as to the 
streets to be occupied, which dis- 
played all the conservatism which 
it is necessary the town should 
possess. 

The absence of the tenement house 
from the town has already been noted. 
It is absolute. The factory opera- 
tives, in common with the people of 
every other employment, are house 
owners, or at least lessees of little cot- 
tages which have sprung up in recent 
years to be counted by streets. Not 
a little taste has been shown in this 
sort of building; but better than the 
attempts at varied architecture is the 
simple fact that with the ample room 
for physical growth the gaining popu- 
lation is keeping the household plan 
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with all it brings of better conditions 
of living. 

The town is old and new. But 
there is no sharp line of demarcation. 
The plain building of the early days 
has yielded to the more ornamental 
and vastly more comfortable modern 
dwelling gradually. Mingling old 
and new, the architecture of Green- 
field houses presents much that is of 
interest. The trail of the Queen 
Anne affliction is upon the town; but 
it might have been worse, and is not 
distinctive. Fine specimens of the 
late colonial order quickly appeal to 
the admiration of the lover of pure 
forms. One such is the Hovey 
house, built by one of the honored 
family of Leavitt a century ago. 
The house stands in the heart of the 
town, and with its well preserved out- 
lines and detail is the object of ad- 
miration of every discriminating 
visitor. It is guarded by the grand- 
est elms in the town, trees which have 
wide fame and a character sufficient to 
win their “portraits” a place in the col- 
lectionin the Appalachian Club rooms 
in Boston. Back of the house, away 
from the street, are broad lawns, skill- 
fully utilized by the landscape gar- 
dener, while the house, whose rear 
has no architectural apologies to 
make, presides over them with the 
dignity of years. 

Another is the Hollister house. It 
was built in the last century by Wil- 
liam Coleman, a lawyer of distinction, 
who won his learning in the office of 
Robert Treat Paine, the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
who after leaving Greenfield the 
better by many shade trees and a 
weekly paper, the planting of both 
instigated by him, practiced law in 
New York as the partner of Aaron 
Burr. The house is imposing. It is 
architecturally true to colonial ideas, 
and its outside panels decorated with 
festoons, the simulated pillars, the 
broad doorways and leaded glass, 
with interior carved mouldings and 
decorations, are fortunately pre- 
served. After the days of its owner- 
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ship by Coleman it became the 
“Greenfield High School” for young 
ladies, an academy of the most select 
order, and at this stage had wings 
added altogether unangelic in their 
discord with the body to which they 
were attached. The wings have 
flown, leaving the house, and it is as 
fine as ever, barring some intrusion 
upon its grounds by the railroad con- 
cealed under the hill it has partly 
removed. 

The day when Greek imitation 
brought to New England the massive 
pillars, heavy cornices and stern rec- 
tangular forms is well represented on 
Main Street by two places; one we 
may speak of as the Russell place, 
because it was built by John Russell, 
father of John E. Russell, and the 
other is commonly known as the 
Clapp place, Henry W. Clapp, a man 
of local usefulness and consequence, 
having developed its present impos- 
ing appearance from a plain brick 
house whose spaciousness gave a 
good foundation for the Ionic ex- 
terior. 

At the head of Main Street, facing 
squarely down it, stands the interest- 
ing and beautiful house of Hon. 
James S. Grinnell. It was built by 
Mr. Grinnell’s father, Judge George 
Grennell, not quite sixty years ago, 
and while extensively changed by the 
present owner it is not modernized 
out of its original dignity. Mr. 
Grinnell, returning late last summer 
from an extended European tour, was 
asked what scene had most charmed 
him, and promptly answered: “That 
from my own doorstep as I stood 
here the morning after my return.” 
It was a happy compliment to the 
street of which the town is proud. 

A description of Greenfield street 
in 1725 would have pictured houses 
built of logs, and the forts which were 
the protection of the settlers, their 
shelter in times of more than usual 
danger. Within fifteen years of the 
present time there has been removed 
the old building known in those days 
as Fort Stocking, the name a corrup- 
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tion, it is believed, of stockade. It 
was one of a rough system of de- 
fenses which the untrustworthiness 
of Indian neighbors 
made necessary. It 
stood not far from the 
present head of Main 
Street. Down the 
street where now the 
, business buildings 
stand was the fort of 
James Corss, and at 
the westerly end an- 
other fort with an 
underground passage 
to the brook, that the 
inmates might not be 
cut off from a supply 
of water. Mr. F. M. 
Thompson, the present 
register of probate and a historian by 
natural inclination, tells of his discov- 
ery not many years ago of traces of 
this underground passage. The site of 
the fort gives its name to ort Square. 
The first step in progress from the log 
houses was the larger farmhouse with 
its inevitable “lean-to”; and some 
specimens of this sort of dwelling 
stand now outside the village. 
Then came the more capacious farm- 
house, with the ample rooms, the big 
fire-places, the famous garret, a rich 
storehouse of the relics of the early 
days, invaded in recent years by the 
antiquaries who organized themselves 
into the “Pocttmtuck Valley Memorial 
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Association,” and offered, at old 
Deerfield,—the fittest place in the 
world,—safer and permanent resting 
place for the treasures of the past. 
From these houses it is a gradual ad- 
vance to the fine modern residences, 
where pasture paths have been re- 
placed by Highland Avenues and the 
like. 

The picturesque possibilities of the 
hill-tops about the town for residence 
are not exhausted. What they will 
prove is suggested by the beautiful 
place of Charles B. Peabody of 
Philadelphia, whose summer home 
“Lupinwood,” is reached by a drive 
through a charming bit of forest, 
and is itself a fitting woodside house 
principally of stone and command- 
ing the panorama of the valley. 

The early church, 
which grew from the 
“white oak stake” of 
the legislature com- 
mittee’s planting, had 
for its neighbor a tav- 
ern of the old _ style. 
It stands yet, a sur- 
vival of the stage days, 
and the training days, 
when the “military” 
surged about the 
hostelry with no men- 
ace except to its store 
of New England rum, 
whose virtues and com- 
parative harmlessness 
are still asserted by the men who 
drank and live at ripe old ages to tell 
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the story. The dark room of the tav- 
ern, with no window to betray its 
nocturnal occupants in their revelry 
at the table, is a reminder of the inno- 
cence of the old-time sports. 
Greenfield, while never distinctively 
a school town, has been in a consider- 
able degree a centre of education for 
its region. Sixty years ago, “the 
Greenfield High School for Young 
Ladies,” to which reference has al- 
ready been made as an occupant of 
the Coleman house, was an institu- 
tion of high quality. Its principal 
was Rev. Henry Jones, remembered 
as a man of fine educational abilities, 
his wife, spoken of in the catalogue as 
“the lady of the principal,” being a 
daughter of Noah Webster, the lexi- 
cographer. The school drew many 
of its scholars from a distance, by its 
standing as one of the fine, high- 
principled New England academies. 
In the catalogue for 1832-33, for in- 
stance, we find the names of the 
Misses Austin of East Hartford, 
Conn.; the Misses Brown of Bangor, 
Maine; Elizabeth Day, Washington, 
D. C.; Julia and Mary Dupré, 
Charleston, S. C.; Sarah P. Fletcher, 
Woodstock, Vt.; Martha A. and 
Sarah J. Hale, Boston; Miss Sexton, 
Paterson, N. J.; Alice H..L. Shippen, 
Petersburg, Va.; Elizabeth Trumbull, 
Worcester; with the Ripleys, Alvords, 
Stones and Strongs from Greenfield, 
indicating the quality of its roster. 
The “Outline” of the school is a 
fine example of the dignified lan- 
guage of its day. The young ladies 
were given “physical, intellectual and 
moral culture,” the first chiefly “for 
its subserviency to the rest,” and 
consisting of “battledoor and cor- 
nella, ‘the graces,’ the skipping-rope, 
the swing ... while to those who 
dislike these modes of exercise, the 
occasional ride and ramble present 
their peculiar inducements.” Geom- 
etry “in the rigid manner of Euclid” 
took first place in the intellectual 
branch because “it produces a 
familiarity with abstract thought, a 
clearness of conception and a preci- 


sion of language, which tend to un- 
seal the lips of the scholar in the 
expression of pertinent sentiments on 
all subjects, and to form a general 
character of reflection and self-reli- 
ance.” Conferring “the power of 
tracing a course of logical argumenta- 
tion,” it had “important bearing on 
the art of Composition.” The physi- 
cal sciences were pursued because 
“they cherish a habit of minute and 
accurate observation.” Particular 
emphasis was put upon rhetoric, with 
the chief reliance for the development 
of language on “the process of an 
unconscious induction.” French, 
Latin and “the lighter accomplish- 
ments of Music, Drawing, Painting 
and Ornamental Needlework” were 
seriously taught. Religious training 
did not “involve the inculcation of 
speculative theological opinions,” but 
appealed to conscience and_ heart. 
What wonder that the memories of 
that school are of young women of 
dignity, of character and accomplish- 
ment! 

The school had a second principal, 
Rev. Lorenzo L. Langstroth, and 
only less palmy days. Later came 
the school conducted by the Misses 
Stone, of which the readers of ‘“Blue- 
meadow” have knowledge. Its suc- 
cessor, but in a different home, was 
the Prospect Hill school, about which 
linger memories of Rev. John F. 
Moors, D. D., who restored its activ- 
ity when it one time fell into disuse. 
This school remains, and its charm- 
ing location, its high character and 
liberal management are of more than 
local knowledge. 

An early experiment in industrial 
education was made here, sixty 
years ago. The “Fellenberg Acad- 
emy” undertook the instruction of 
young men “in Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy and Practical Mathemat- 
ics” by leading them “to use their own 
hands” and expecting them to “be- 
come much more familiar with them 
than by any course of explanations 
and lectures, however particular, from 
an Instructor.” A farm of 160 acres 
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gave splendid opportunity for their 
“use of their own hands.” The 
school was more local in its patronage 
than its contemporary, the high 
school for young ladies, but in its roll 
of a hundred or more boys there are 
names that have become familiar in 
more than a local way. James S. 
Grinnell, George Bird Grinnell, 
Charles Allen and his brothers, and 
the Ripleys were in the number who 
were put through the test of “form- 
ing their own opinions” on the sub- 
jects taught and expected to exem- 
plify the soundness of the great prin- 
ciple of the school, “that knowledge 
should be applied as fast as gained.” 

The expansion of the public school 
system put an end to the palmy days 
of the academies and, generally speak- 
ing, to the academies at last. 


The memories of the Franklin bar 
have been mentioned. In its eighty 
years these have become so rich that 
justice will not be done in the limits 
of this article. But a glance must be 
taken. 

Benjamin R. Curtis, the great jur- 
ist, spent his first years at the bar in 
Northfield, and with his brother prac- 
ticed in the Franklin courts. He 
came here fresh from Harvard, in 
1832, and while he remained but two 
years, that short period was sufficient 
to leave memories which are cherished 
by the men still living who possess 
them. At the same period William 
G. Woodward was making his first 
steps in the career that led to eminent 
service in Iowa, where he became a 
judge of the supreme court. A 
bright ornament of a little later time 
was Charles Devens. His connec- 
tion began in 1841, when, seeking a 
country settlement, he began practice 
at Northfield. In 1844 he came to 
Greenfield, and five years of the 
young manhood of this citizen, useful 
in varied fields, were spent here. 
The files of the Gazette reveal that in 
1844 Charles Devens was elected third 
lieutenant of the Greenfield artillery. 
It was the beginning of the military 


service which counted for much for 
his country and made him a brigadier 
general in the war for the union. He 
was associated with George T. Davis, 
and his brother Wendell T. Davis, 
in the memorable firm of Davis, 
Devens and Davis; until the reward 
for loyalty to the Whig party brought 
him from President Taylor the ap- 
pointment of United States marshal. 
This led him away from Greenfield, 
and when he laid down the office in 
1854 it was to resume practice as a 
partner of George Frisbie Hoar in 
Worcester. His political career cul- 
minating in a cabinet appointment, 
began in Greenfield with his service 
as senator in the years 1847 and 1848. 
An incident which marked the man 
was his purchase of freedom for 
Robert Wright, a colored cook at a 
Greenfield inn, to save his return to 
bondage. 

Fuller claim has the town to the 
memory of Judge Daniel Wells, for 
ten years chief justice of the state 
court of common pleas; for this was 
his birthplace and here he spent fifty 
of the sixty-three years of his life. 
He was born in 1791, graduated at 
Dartmouth, was admitted to the bar 
in 1813 and was for thirty years its 
leader. He was a lawyer of deep 
learning and, in the language of 
George S. Hillard, “as a magistrate 
faithful, cautious, patient and courte- 
ous ... ever thoughtful of the rights 
of others, and invariably loyal to 
duty.” A son.of Judge Wells, Col. 
Geo. D. Wells, was one of the sons 
the town sacrificed in the war of the 
rebellion, and his memory is sacred. 

George T. Davis and Wendell T. 
Davis are names closely associated 
with Greenfield. The former was 
one of the most brilliant of the 
lawyers and public men of his day, 
and the compliment paid him as a 
converser by Thackeray, on his visit 
to this country, is so familiar that its 
repetition always follows the mention 
of his name in print. He came to 
Greenfield as a student of Judge 
Wells and long practiced here, be- 
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coming a leader in political and 
social life. 

The list of judges from this bar is 
notable. It includes the name of 
David Aiken, judge of the court of 
common pleas in its last years, and 
throughout his long life of active 
practice and in his later retired days, 
a marked and _ respected figure. 
Judge Charles Allen, now of the 
supreme court of the state, and for- 
merly for a series of years the at- 
torney general, is Greenfield’s by birth 
and years of practice here. He was 
a son of Sylvester Allen, a merchant 
of the fine old order, and a grandson 
of Jerome Ripley, who was the father 
of George and Franklin Ripley. 
Judge Allen is a frequent visitor to 
the town, where his brothers, William 
Henry Allen and Franklin Ripley 
Allen are honored citizens. For the 
superior bench the town has furnished 
Judge Franklin G. Fessenden, whose 
practice began here twenty years ago 
as a partner of Wendell T. Davis. 

Greenfield notability in its public 
men does not end with the members 
of the bar. Turning from. these, the 
first thought is of William B. Wash- 
burn, congressman for several terms, 
governor of the commonwealth by 
several elections and until chosen to 
the United States Senate. Gov. 
Washburn came to Greenfield early 
in his business life, was president of 
the Greenfield, later the First Na- 
tional, Bank for many years, and 
closely identified with the town’s busi- 
ness development. 

To the field of letters, the conspicu- 
ous contribution of the town was in 
George Ripley, the associate of Haw- 
thorne and Dana and others of the 
transcendentalists in the Brook Farm 
experiment, and perhaps the finest of 
America’s literary critics. Mr. Rip- 
ley was born here in 1802, and his 
biographer, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, 
says he “had pleasant memories of his 


early life in this delightful region.” 

Peculiarly dear to Greenfield is the 
recollection of good Doctor Moors. 
No man was for a quarter century not 
long since ended a greater force for 
good in the town, and his eminence 
as a preacher and missionary spirit of 
the Unitarian denomination is not the 
sole reason of his mention here. He 
made the Greenfield Unitarian 
church, taking it in a state of sus- 
pended animation, bringing it to life 
and living to see it domiciled in a 
beautiful church, to the dedication of 
which he was borne on a bed and in 
which his was the first as it will 
remain the most touching funeral 
service. 

Another pastor to memory dear 
was Dr. Titus Strong, of whom the 
author of Bluemeadow writes ‘de- 
lightfully. 

The beauty, the thrift, the character 
of such a New England town as 
Greenfield constitute a theme not 
easily exhausted. The clustered as- 
sociations of years, the tradition and 
reminiscence crowd upon him who 
lends his pen to record even the frag- 
ment of them. Its hopes and ambi- 
tions, its problems and needs, its pos- 
sibilities, with no extravagant dreams 
of greatness, offer almost boundless 
suggestion. The members of the 
New England’s numerous family 
must learn the rest in the town itself, 
—must stand on Sachem’s Head and 
study its physical charms, must meet 
its men in the comfortable quarters of 
“The Greenfield Club,” observe its 
prosperity in the plethora of the sav- 
ings banks, its industry in the fac- 
tories, its fraternal activity in the sub- 
stantial new Masonic and Odd Fel- 
lows’ buildings, its charity in the 
Franklin hospial, its pride in the 
well-kept elm-shaded streets, its sober 
good behavior in the columns of the 
century-old Gazette, and know its 
people in their homes. 
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WORK. 


By Sam Walter floss. 


Came up from his lowest hell 
To, fiendlike, play with the soul of a man 
That he had pondered well,— 
The soul of a man serene and strong, 
Who had worked in joy his whole life long, 
And who loved his work, as a strong man should, 
And looked on his work and called it good. 


Ei Fiend that harries the souls of men 


And he smote from the man his friends. They turned 
From his daily haunts and ways, 
And they passed him by with a look of hate 
Or with an averted gaze. 
Then the friendless man, in his life apart, 
On the love of his labor fed his heart, 
And in the joy of his work no more 
Remembered the scorn of his friends of yore. 


And he smote from the man his love. The heart 
He had cherished as his own 
Grew false to his love that was strong as life, 
And the man was left alone. 
Then the loveless man choked down his tears 
And worked through the gloom of the lonely years; 
With the dragon shapes of his grief he fought, 
Upheld by the love of the work he wrought. 


And he smote from the man his fame. The praise 
Of his youth came not again, 
And his name, that had blown about the world, 
Was dead on the lips of men. 
Then the fameless man with his dead renown 
Grew faint with the weight of his iron crown; 
But he turned to his work as a strong retreat 
And forgot the shame of his great defeat. 


Then the Fiend that harries the souls of men, 
In the strength of a hate untold, 
Despoiled the man of his power to work,— 
And the heart of the man grew old; 
And he raised his hands to the pitiless sky, 
And he prayed to the heavens for the power to die. 
And the Fiend grew glad and he laughed, “’Tis well”; 
And then he returned to his lowest hell. 
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FLOWERED TEA-SET. 


By Sophie Swett. 


OU turn round by 
Aaron Tukey’s black- 
smith shop into a 
long, grassy lane, and 
by the time you begin 
to smell the sea there'll 
be the old Pory house, 
turning its back on folks—just like 
the Porys.” 

Those were the directions of the 
landlady of the Cataumet House, and 
that was how it happened that a buck- 
board load of gay summer people 
appeared suddenly to Miss Lucile 
Pauret, sitting upon her sunken door- 
stone that was flanked by tall-stalked 
burdocks and bristling thistles. 

Miss Pauret—Pory, Lucilly Pory, 
she was called in Cataumet—was a 
small, angular woman; her little bony 
back was rounded pathetically and 
her sallow face was seamed, but her 
blue eyes still held a spark in their 
depths and her black hair had a 
youthful lustre; where it might have 
been gray, around the temples, she 
anointed it with beeswax and burnt 
charcoal,—even when troubles 
pressed heavily upon her she never 
forgot this rite. 

“What a perfectly delightful old 
house!” exclaimed the enthusiastic 
young woman who alighted first 
from the buckboard; and Lucilly 
smiled grimly. She labored untir- 
ingly to cover the old house’s gray- 
ness with the woodbine and hop 
vines of which the bleak sea winds 
made sad havoc. The summer visi- 
tors who had begun to frequent 
Cataumet admired the grayness, but 
Lucilly was mortified because the 
house was not painted. 

“We have heard, too, that you 
have some beautiful old things—lI 
beg your pardon!” When Lucilly 
Pory arose, in spite of her shabby 
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dress she looked a lady. “My aunt 
is perfectly wild over fine old things 
and if you would be so very kind as 


to show them to us—”  Lucilly’s 
grim face relaxed slightly. There 
was an _ unconfessed comfort in 


showing her treasures to people who 
appreciated them. 

The visitors observed the softening 
and misunderstood it. What had the 
landlady told them?—that Lucilly 
Pory had lost her pension, through 
some technicality, and one of her 
arms was paralyzed and her nephew 
had gone off and left her; and the 
rocky farm was “all run_ out.” 
Cataumet had no poorhouse, but the 
town was going to board her at Mrs. 
Ajax Robinson’s, down at the Neck. 

“And if you wished to sell any of 
them—” ventured the girl. remem- 
bering this. 

“They ain’t for sale,” answered 
Lucilly shortly. “But you can bring 
your folks in, if you want to,” she 
added more graciously. 

The gay party took possession of 
the great, dingy, low-ceilinged living- 
room like a flock of brilliantly-plu- 
maged birds invading an ancient 
rookery. Lucilly stiffly took down 
from her old dresser some pewter 
pieces, a curiously-wrought | silver 
tankard, a loving cup with a coat of 
arms engraved upon it, and what 
looked like an Apostle spoon, bat- 
tered and defaced. 

“IT gave it to my nephew John 
when he was teething. ’Twa’n’t any 
too good for him,” explained Lucilly 
frigidly. 

The young girl who had acted as 
spokesman recalled the landlady’s 
further account of Lucilly Pory. 
“Her folks way back were some kind 
of French that fought for their reli- 
gion. Huguenot? Well, maybe that 
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qwas it; folks never took much notice. 
Land, I don’t think anything of what 
my folks was so far back.” 

The visitors went into such genu- 
ine raptures over a pair of slender 
gold candle sticks and the frost-like 
filigree-gilt of a mirror frame, that 
Lucilly thawed visibly. She was 
absent-minded while she showed the 
‘spindle-legged chairs and the ex- 
quisite buffet. 

“Y’m a good mind to show you my 
flowered tea-set!” She said it sud- 
denly, impulsively, with a kind of 
wistful appeal in her eyes. “It hasn’t 
been drunk tea out of for twenty-five 
years. Grandmother left it to me 
while I live. Then it goes to the 
next of kin by the name of Pory— 
that was the way it was set down 
in grandmother’s will. And_ that’s 
’Lizabuth Pory, down to the Port, 
that’s like her mother’s folks.” Lu- 
cilly’s voice faltered. “I’m going to 
show it to you,” she added firmly, 
“though I haven’t shown it since— 
since my own folks died.” 

She disappeared in the direction of 
the front hall, and soon returned with 
an ancient leather case. 

The chaperon of the party—the 
aunt who was perfectly wild over fine 
old things—uttered an exclamation 
of delight when the dainty, fragile 
pieces of china were revealed. 

“It is Sévres! I am sure it is 
Sévres!” she cried. 

“Tt’s real china,” said Lucilly with 
anxious pride. “It belonged to my 
great-great-grandmother in France.” 

“Tt is worth a good deal of money,” 
said the visitor, and she looked 
through her lorgnette at Lucilly. 

“T never thought about that,” said 
Lucilly simply. But suddenly she 
trembled. 

She seized the pieces of china al- 
most fiercely and thrust them back 
into their faded pink satin nests, her 
small, purple-veined hands shaking. 

“T should like to have my brother 
see them; he is a connoisseur,” said 
the lady. “He would know their 
money value.” 
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“T don’t want to know their money 
value,” said Lucilly sharply. 

A young man of the party tapped 
his forehead significantly behind Lu- 
cilly’s back. 

Lucilly showed her visitors out 
stiffly, receiving their enthusiastic 
thanks in constrained silence. But 
after the creaking buckboard had 
started the driver was forced to pull 
up his horses in response to the wav- 
ing of Lucilly’s sunbonnet. 

“You can fetch him if you’re a 
mind to,” she called. 

“She was only playing off a little,” 
said the young man who had doubted 
her sanity. 

Lucilly took the ancient case to 
restore it to its hiding place, but she 
sat down again and groaned. “I’ve 
got to gather them all together— 
all the old things—before the se- 
lectmen come. And if—if it’s true 
that Mis’ Ajax Robinson said that 
there wa’n’t any room in her attic 
for my old rubbish—why I haven’t 
got any place for the old things that 
seem to look at me with the faces of 
those that are gone—” she said it 
aloud as if her misery challenged the 
heartless dumbness of even insensate 
things, “of mother and Adely and— 
and little John.” She liked to re- 
member her nephew as a child, when 
he had not been indifferent to the 
fact that he was a Pauret nor wished 
to marry the blacksmith’s daughter 
at Millbridge. 

The town was to sell the old house, 
with its rocky acres, for taxes, the 
next week. Some one had proposed 
to purchase and renovate it for a 
summer  boarding-house.  Lucilly 
Pory would soon have been obliged 
to come upon the town, anyway, 
people said. It was suspected that 
she had now but scanty fare and 
scanty fuel. There would have been 
more sympathy if she had been less 
proud. There was a _ comfortable 


theory that she would be much better 
off with Mrs. Ajax Robinson. 

“Folks think I’m crazy to feel so,” 
continued Lucilly, aloud in the lone- 
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liness, as she sat clutching her an- 
cient case. “They think they’re only 
chairs and tables and dishes, and 
don’t see what they mean to me. 
But I mustn’t feel so; it’ll kill me— 
and then ’Lizabuth Pory will have the 
tea-set!” 

A gleam of hope shone suddenly 
through her despair. 

“Old Mis’ Rumy Whiting, that 
I’ve neighbored with some, might 
give me a room in her house to live 
in and keep my things with me. I 
can use my hand better and better; 
*twon’t be long before I can knit for 
the store again. And there are my 
three cropple crowns laying steady, 
and there’s berries, and I can live on 
such a little mite! ll go right down 
and ask her. I couldn’t for myself, 
if it wasn’t for my things.” 

As she went through the lane she 
discovered two of her hens dead and 
mangled, and the third squawked 
faintly from behind the fence and was 
dead when Lucilly took it up. 

“*Twas that fierce dog belonging 
to the man that’s hired the summer 
cottage next to the hotel. I saw him 
following the buckboard,” said Lu- 
cilly to herself. “Now I can’t tell 
Mis’ Rumy Whiting that I’ve got 
them for a mainstay.” Her eyes 
smarted, though they were tearless, 
as she walked on; the sun as it glit- 
tered upon the sea was blinding. 

Old Mrs. Whiting was evidently 
greatly surprised but she thought 
they might have got along real well, 
and she shouldn’t have worried about 
the pay, but it had happened, kind of 
queer, that she had that day received 
a letter from her _ stepdaughter, 
Sophrony, saying she was coming 
with her three children to spend two 
or three months with her; they would 
take every mite of her spare room. 

Lucilly was numb with despair as 
she walked homeward, although she 
told herself that she had not hoped. 
There was no one else whom she 
could think of asking to shelter her 
and her treasures until she could knit 
again. 
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Since she had received warning 
from the town of its intended sale of 
her estate she had resumed the habit, 
despairingly dropped in the last year, 
of walking to the postoffice, every 
night, to see whether her nephew 
John had written to her. It was a 
mile and a half to the postoffice and 
for two years she had walked there 
through wet and dry. 

“There’s that poor creature comin’ 
again,” said old Mrs. Calkins, the 
postmaster’s wife, when she saw her 
coming. “It seems as if it would be 
only a kindness to give her a hint that 
tisn’t any use. That nephew of hers 
wasn’t going to stand it to be kept 
aloof from his mates and then to be 
hindered from marrying a_ good, 
likely girl. I expect he thinks it 
serves her right if she has got to be 
town’s poor. 

“No, Miss Pory, there isn’t a mite 
of a letter for you.” Old Mrs. 
Calkins’ fat and comfortable face, 
appearing in the square aperture 
where letters were handed forth, 
was to Lucilly the awful visage of 
Fate. 

“Young folks when they get a 
chance to go their own ways don’t 
think much of those that are left be- 
hind. And things don’t ever happen 
just in the nick of time.” 

“Then you don’t believe in the 
Lord’s providence?” Lucilly turned 
back from the door to say this, in a 
harsh, strained voice. 

“T couldn’t help thinking ‘He re- 
sisteth the proud,’” said Mrs. Calk- 
ins, afterwards, “but I hadn’t the 


‘heart to say it.” 


Some one was sitting on her door 
stone as Lucilly drew near it in the 
dusk. Her heart thrilled. She was 
a religious woman and she had hoped 
for “ a special providence”; more- 
over, like all intense natures, she had 
felt that the extremity of her suffer- 
ing must bring relief, as a child feels 
that its paroxysm of tears must 
change the course of events. 

But it was ’Lizabuth Pory who 
arose from the doorstep,—a middle- 
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aged woman with a light juvenility of 
aspect and an airy manner. 

She kissed her relative with effu- 
sion and Lucilly received the salute 
frigidly. She was inwardly resentful 
of ’Lizabuth’s coming and of her 
pitying tone; but she brewed for her 
the precious little package of tea 
which she had reserved, in the face of 
keen temptations, for possible com- 
pany, and boiled for her the last two 
eggs laid by her cropple crowns. 

“Maria Simpkins was down to the 
Port, dressmaking, and she told me 
about—about how mean the town 
was acting.” ’Lizabuth said this as 
she ate the last of the hard, dry, little 
caraway cakes that Lucilly had saved 
for a month. “Mother and I said, 
right away, that if we were only a 
little better off we’d be glad to offer 
you a home; and, anyway, our house 
would be a safe place to put the old 
things . 

“T shall never be separated from 
my old things till the Lord separates 
me,” said Lucilly, in a grim voice. 
“While I live they'll belong to a 
Pauret”—she gave her name its full 
french accent although she oftener 
corrupted its last syllable in the 
Cataumet fashion—“and after—” 
her voice trembled and broke. 

“Tt seems as if you couldn’t bear to 
think that I should have the tea-set,” 
cried *Lizabuth Pory in an injured 
tone. “I don’t know who you do 
want to have it, now John has gone 
off and left you. I don’t see how 
you can be so proud when you’ve got 
so put down.” 





The tears ran down Lucilly’s hol- | 


lowed cheeks. “I never was a mite 
proud,” she said, “not a mite! folks 
don’t understand.” 

“Mother was right in saying that 
she isn’t fit to have the care of those 
things,” soliloquized *Lizabuth Pory 
in the seclusion of the spare chamber; 
“but it wouldn’t be of any use to ask 
her to let me have the tea-set.” 


Lucilly set huckleberry biscuit 


grimly before her guest in the morn- 
ing, a breakfast which she had lain 
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awake to plan and had achieved only 
by borrowing cream of tartar of old 
Mis’ Rumy Whiting, a deed her soul 
abhorred; but she did not bid her 
stay. At the breakfast table she sat 
where ’Lizabuth could see her rigid 
reflection in the looking glass and 
she caught her scrutinizing it. 

“She thinks I am going to die!” 
thought Lucilly. 

She proceeded to gather her treas- 
ures into one room as soon as she 
had seen ’Lizabuth Pory off by the 
stage. Her knees were weak, but 
her soul was nerved to do battle with 
the town authorities and with Mrs. 
Ajax Robinson for her old things. 

In the middle of the forenoon there 
appeared the lady with the lorgnette 
and her brother. Lucilly had for- 
gotten the permission she had given; 
she opened the case reluctantly. 

“Madam, the set is worth nearly a 
thousand dollars,” said the connois- 
seur. “I myself would pay you 
seven hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Seven hundred and fifty dollars! 
More—more than the taxes due the 
town! 

The tall clock courtesied to Lucilly 
and the row of poplars outside the 
window dipped into the sea; but 
when they had righted themselves 
she still sat rigid upon the sofa, and 
heard her own voice say harshly: 

“Tt isn’t for sale; there’s more than 
a money meaning to some things.” 

She was in a fever of alarm after 
the visitors had left. What might 
not the town force her to do?—a 
pauper with such riches! 

She was awake all that night, and 
before dawn she had dug a deep 
hole—and with one hand, she could 
not yet knit!—at the foot of the old 
storm-twisted pear tree in her gar- 
den. She brought seaweed from the 
beach and covered the fresh earth. 

“Folks know I always put sea- 
weed on my garden for dressing; 
they won’t think strange of it,” she 
said to herself. Neither the town 
nor ’Lizabuth Pory would have that 
tea-set. 
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She lay upon the haircloth sofa that 
forenoon, and at the noise of wheels 
she did not stir. 

“T’ve wondered what kept the 
town officers; they’ve come now,” she 
said to herself, inwardly gathering ail 
her forces. 

But the jingling of tinware 
mingled with a driver’s cheerful 
whoa; the blessedness of relief was 
followed by a sickening pang of re- 
gret. How pleasant it had _ been, 
even sometimes after John went, in 
the sparkling mornings when the 
Millbridge tin peddler stopped,—a 
respectful man from whom one need 
not disdain to hear a little news. 

Her lips quivered when _ she 
silently disclaimed the need of a new 
teakettle. The tin peddler burst 
forth sympathetically: 

“T declare, Miss Pory, it’s a shame 
the way this town’s a-kerryin’ on. 
We was talkin’ it over in Jason 
Winchell’s store down to Millbridge” 
—Lucilly winced—“and there was a 
stranger there from aboard a vessel, 
come to Millbridge io see his girl; 
some said ’twas your nephew.” The 
tin peddleg looked cautiously at her 
and was emboldened to continue. 
“He ’peared to be all struck of a 
heap. He was afraid his _ vessel 
would go off and leave him, but some 
said he come tearin’ up here to 
Cataumet. Anyhow, he = scribbled 
off something and asked me to give 
it to you.” 

Lucilly took the scrawl in a hand 
that shook like a leaf in the wind. 


‘* Dear Aunt °Cilly: 1 just wish I had 
known about that pension and the sort of 
luck you were having; but you know you 
said you didn’t want anything more to do 
with me unless I would give up Kate and— 
well, you.know what a Pauret is for setting 
his heart on a thing. I struck it pretty mid- 
dling rich down in South America, and I'll 
fix things with the town so that the old place 
will be yours, all safe and clear. I hada 
pretty hard time the first two years, and now 
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I've got to go back to South America to look 
afer my little pile. When I get to Boston 
I'll send you a remittance. When I come 
back I hope to stay on shore. Kate wants 
meto. I'll fix the old house up, and if you 
should want us to live there — why, Kate 
would be very nice and easy to get along 
preg And she'll be a Pory when she’s my 
wife. 


Lucilly started up. It had jarred 
upon her to read about Kate, even in 
her joy; but now a new hope thrilled 
her. 

“She'll be a Pory! John’s wife will 
be a Pory, and the next of kin!” she 
murmured. “I do want her—to live 
here!” 

“Nephew gettin’ married? Should 
think he’d better be lookin’ out for 
own folks first,” said the tin peddler, 
who did not wish to return empty of 
news to Jason Winchell’s store. 

“My nephew has paid the taxes; 
the house is mine; he will live here 
with his wife when he returns from 
South America,” said Lucilly with 
dignity. In spite of the dignity, the 
joy of her heart bubbled in her voice. 
“T—I expect I shall want a new tea- 
kettle next time you come!” 

She worked with restless delight 
restoring her relics to their proper 
places. But she went and _ stood 
doubtfully upon the seaweed that 
covered the hiding-place of the tea- 
set. 

“Lizabuth Pory may say that next 
of kin means blood relation. I won’t 
take it up till I find out how she’s 
going to act,” she thought. 

She wrote a letter to ’Lizabuth 
Pory that very day, and in due time 
received this answer: 


‘I’m one that’s always glad to hear of the 
good fortune of my relatives, whatever I may 
think of their deservings. You appear to 
think so much about that old tea-set that I 
might as well tell you that, come next fall, 
my name won't be Pory; and when I go to 
housekeeping I expect all my dishes will be 
nice and new-fashioned.” 








OUGLAS CAMPBELL, in his 


remarkable book on “The Puri- 

tan in Holland, England and 
America,” in which the extent and 
importance of the Dutch influence 
upon our history and institutions was 
claimed in so sweeping a manner as 
to provoke very sharp controversy, 
did not fail to notice the significance 
in the development of liberty and self- 
government of the Act of Abjuration 
of 1581—the Dutch Declaration of 
Independence—nor fail to-remark, al- 
though his notice is a brief one, upon 
the genetic relation of this famous 
manifesto to our own great Declara- 
tion of two centuries later. “This 
Dutch Declaration of Independence,” 
says Mr. Campbell, “is one of the 
most important documents in _his- 
tory. A translation of it was found 
among the papers of Lord Somers, 
and is published in his ‘Tracts.’ That 
great statesman used it as a model for 
the famous Declaration of Rights 
by which England a century later 
proclaimed the abdication of James 
II. and the selection of the Prince and 
Princess of Orange to fill the vacant 
throne. Again, after another century, 
it furnished the model for the still 
more celebrated Declaration by which 
the thirteen American colonies an- 
nounced their independence of Great 
Britain.” 

We do not know how strictly true 
it is that this old Dutch Declaration 
of Independence “furnished the 
model” for our own. That would be 
an interesting subject of investigation. 
We commend it to the young ladies 
and gentlemen of the Old South His- 
torical Society in Boston and to the 
members of the other historical 
societies. John Adams and not a few 


others of our political leaders in the 
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Constitutional period showed them- 
selves very familiar with the republi- 
can and federal experiments of the 
past, and appeals to Dutch precedent 
are not lacking; Adams’s own use of 
Dutch history, too, in the midst of the 
struggle will not be forgotten. But 
what evidence have we that Jefferson 
and the company at Philadelphia in 
1776 were familiar with this old Dutch 
Declaration, with the historical cir- 
cumstances under which it appeared, 
with its text, and with the general 
principles which it enunciated? What 
evidence have we of Dutch influence 
upon those minor declarations in the 
colonies, in the months before July, 
1776, which appear like foothills of 
that dominating peak? Are we not 
to seek for the genesis of our Dec- 
laration of Independence rather in the 
long line of declarations which, from 
Magna Charta down, and especially 
in the period of the Commonwealth 
and of the beginnings of New Eng- 
land, had registered the development 
of the spirit of English independence, 
liberty and law? 

Whether so or not, the analogy be- 
tween the great Dutch Declaration 
and our own is undeniable, and it is 
inspiring to recognize and claim it. 
These Dutchmen fighting against 
Spain were fighting, like our fathers, 
for their ancient, chartered rights, 
against the assertion of tyrannical, 
intolerable prerogative, and they 
fought in the spirit which, in great 
exigencies, has inspired every branch 
of the Teutonic race. They pro- 
claimed every inhabitant of the States 
absolved from allegiance, because the 
King of Spain had violated his obli- 
gation and his oath. They began, in 
their Declaration, as Jefferson and 
the men at Philadelphia began, by 














laying down certain fundamental 
principles, “wholesome truths,” as 
Motley says in his account of their 
proceeding, “which at that time 
seemed startling blasphemies in the 
ears of Christendom.” “All mankind 
know,” said this preamble, “that a 
Prince is appointed by God to cherish 
his subjects, even as a shepherd to 
guard his sheep. When, therefore, 
the prince does not fulfill his duty as 
protector; when he oppresses his sub- 
jects, destroys their ancient liberties, 
and treats them as slaves, he is to be 
considered not a prince, but a tyrant. 
As such, the estates of the land may 
lawfully depose him and elect another 
in his room.” They then proceeded 
to a detailed impeachment of Philip 
the Second, very much as our fathers 
proceeded by and by in the case of 
George the Third, and concluded very 
properly that they were quite justified 


in forsaking a sovereign against 
whom this frightful impeachment 
could be brought. 

Motley’s whole account of the 


passage of this Act of Abjuration 
should be read, with his analysis of 
the Act. The essential part of this is 
included in the Old South leaflet in 
which this famous old Dutch Declara- 
tion of Independence has recently 
been reprinted. Motley everywhere 
recognizes, although he did not write, 
of course, with a purpose like that of 
Douglas Campbell, the community of 
spirit and the frequent  similari- 
ties in circumstance and problem 
between the men who were suc- 
cessively the champions of free- 
dom and independence in Holland, 
England and America. Thorold 
Rogers in a noteworthy passage on 
the Declaration in his “Story of Hol- 
land” says: 


“The sturdy Hollanders, at a 
time when public liberty seemed 
entirely lost, and despotism had 
become a religious creed, began 


the political reformation. The teach- 
ers of Europe in everything, they 
are the first to argue that govern- 
ments exist for nations, not nations 
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for governments. And as precedents, 
especially successful ones, govern the 
world, the Dutch gave the one for the 
English Parliamentary war and the 
English Revolution, to the American 
Declaration of Independence, to the 
better side of the French Revolution, 
and to the public spirit which has 
slowly and imperfectly recovered lib- 
erty from despotism.” 


* 


sr 


Let Holland have all honor as the 
author of the first Declaration of In- 
dependence, as being first in the 
modern world to recognize and to es- 
tablish the principle that governments 
exist for the good of the people and 
that when they cease to serve that 
good the people’s business is to 
change them, any “divine” or infernal 
“right” to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. That honor we would not mini- 
mize. We do not write to minimize 
it, but, directing attention to it once 
again, to direct attention also to still 
another honor and still another ser- 
vice, which even Mr. Campbell, inde- 
fatigable and comprehensive as he was 
in his claims for the little republic, 
did not recognize, but which William 
Penn, in his remarkable “Essay 
Towards the Peace of Europe,” writ- 
ten two centuries ago, which was our 
theme of discussion in these pages two 
months ago, did recognize so con- 
spicuously, and which is of peculiar 
interest at this time of struggle toward 
universal peace and the federation of 
the world. 

William Penn saw in the United 
States of Holland the prototype and 
promise of that United States of 
Europe for which he was pleading and 
whose establishment alone he believed 
would be the guarantee of the perma- 
nent peace of Europe. The federa- 
tion of the Netherlands, the story of 
which had first been adequately writ- 
ten in England by Sir William Tem- 
ple ten years before Penn wrote, 
showed to him “by a surpassing in- 
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stance” that that larger federation 
which he urged could be accom- 
plished. “For the better understand- 
ing and perfecting of the idea I here 
present to the sovereign princes and 
estates of Europe for the safety and 
tranquility of it,” he wrote at the con- 
clusion of his argument, “I must 
recommend to their perusal Sir 
William Temple’s account of the 
United Provinces; which is an in- 
stance and answer, upon practice, to 
all the objections that can be ad- 
vanced against the practicability of 
my proposal; nay, it is an experiment 
that not only comes to our case, but 
exceeds the difficulties that can render 
its accomplishment disputable. For 
there we shall find three degrees of 
sovereignties to make up every sover- 
eignty in the General States. I will 
reckon them backwards: First, the 
States General themselves; then the 
immediate sovereignties that consti- 
tute them, which are those of the 
provinces, answerable to the sover- 
eignties of Europe that by their depu- 
ties are to compose the European diet, 
parliament or estates in our proposal; 
and then there are the several cities 
of each province, that are so many in- 
dependent or distinct sovereignties, 
which compose those of the provinces, 
as those of the provinces do compose 
the States General at The Hague.” 
To have thus furnished to the first 
great thinker who comprehensively 
looked forward to and systematically 
planned universal peace and order and 
the federation of Europe, which meant 
ultimately and logically the federa- 
tion of the world,—to have furnished 
to the mind of William Penn an 
earnest and model of the “Imperial 
States of Europe” for which he 
pleaded, the “cosmopolitical institu- 
tion” of Kant, was indeed a service 
and an honor. And this is what the 
little federal republic of Holland did 
furnish. In this day of Mohonk 
Conferences, when we are dreaming 
the international dream again, when 
men are working as they never worked 
before to make the dream come true, 
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let the inspiration of the Dutch re- 
public to the first great dreamer be 
piously remembered. 


* 


Sir William Temple is known to 
most of us to-day chiefly—where not 
through the medium of Dorothy Os- 
borne’s_ love-letters— through the 
medium of Macaulay’s familiar essay. 
It is one of the best of the essays, and 
doubtless gives on the whole a fair 
impression of Temple’s life and ser- 
vices; although as one turns the pages 
of the old folios in which Temple’s 
writings are embalmed in the libraries, 
thinking of the writer as a literary, 
garden-loving gentleman more than 
as a politician, it is certain that one 
feels a far stronger personal drawing 
towards him than towards the Sir 
William of Macaulay’s essay. To his 
friends he was most dear,—and his 
friends were many. There is “a short 
character of him” written by “a particu- 
lar friend,” following the short biog- 
raphy of him in the old folio. “He 
had an extraordinary spirit and life 
in his humor,” writes this friend, 
‘with so agreeable turns of wit and 
fancy in his conversation that nobody 
was welcomer in all sorts of company, 
and some have observed that he never 
had a mind to make anybody kind to 
him without compassing his design. 
He was an exact observer of truth, 
thinking none that had failed once 
ought ever to be trusted again; of nice 
points of honor; of great humanity 
and good nature, taking pleasure in 
making others easy and happy; his 
passions naturally warm and quick, 
but tempered by reason and thought. 
.. . He had a very familiar way of 
conversing with all sorts of people, 
from the greatest princes to the mean- 
est servants and even children, whose 
imperfect language and natural and 
innocent talk he was fond of... . His 
humor was gay, but very unequal, 
from cruel fits of spleen and melan- 
choly, being subject to great damps 

















from sudden changes of weather, but 
chiefly from the crosses and surpris- 
ing turns in his business and disap- 
pointments he met with so often 
in his endeavors to contribute to the 
honor and service of his country, 
which he thought himself two or three 
times so near compassing that he 
could not think with patience of what 
had hindered it or of those that he 
thought had been the occasion of his 
disappointments. He never seemed 
busy in his greatest employments, was 
a great lover of liberty, and therefore 
hated the servitude of courts, said he 
could never serve for wages, nor be 
busy (as one is so often there) to no 
purpose, and never was willing to 
enter upon any employment but that 
of a public minister. He had been a 
passionate lover, was a kind husband, 
a fond and indulgent father, a good 
master, and the best friend in the 
world.” 

This loving portrait is surely most 
attractive. Perhaps it is in no way 
incompatible with Macaulay’s esti- 
mate. Trained as he was at Em- 
manuel College, with a father who sat 
in the Long Parliament, there was 
nothing of the Puritan about Sir Wil- 
liam Temple. He was not of the 
heroic mold and he did not act in a 
heroic time; for although he was born 
in 1628, he did not in any way come 
to the front until the Restoration. It 
may not be much to say that he was 
better than his contemporaries; but 
so much Macaulay can say. Macau- 
lay’s judgment is that he seldom went 
below the surface of any question. 
His knowledge of Ancient Learning, 
upon which he wrote so pretentiously, 
was clearly of the superficial and false 
sort, which exposed him fairly to the 
shafts of Macaulay, as of Bentley be- 
fore him; but his large diplomatic 
experience did at least give him 
important knowledge of contempo- 
rary European politics, and his long 
residence at The Hague,where he was 
intimate with De Witt, with the 
young Prince of Orange and with 
everybody whose acquaintance was 
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most valuable, added greatly to his 
qualifications for writing that work 
upon the United Provinces which so 
deeply affected the mind of William 
Penn. That Temple was a good ob- 
server Macaulay agrees with the 
friend whom we have quoted in stat- 
ing; and of this work on the Nether- 
lands he declares, amid his strictures 
upon Temple’s other literary work, 
that it is “a masterpiece of its kind.” 


Sir William Temple’s “Observa- 
tions upon the Netherlands” possesses 
high historic value, we have re- 
marked, as being the first important 
English work upon the Dutch repub- 
lic and its heroic struggle with the 
Spanish power, and as having fur- 
nished William Penn with the prac- 
tical illustration which he needed of 
the policy whose extension he be- 
lieved would bring peace to Europe. 
It is for the sake of noting its reén- 
forcements for Penn’s argument for 
peace and federation that we have 
been led to turn its pages. But we 
have found it a work of great intrin- 
sic charm and value, and we hope that 
many who have become interested in 
the new discussions of the Dutch in- 
fluence upon England and America 
may take it from its dusty place in the 
library and get pleasure and educa- 
tion from it. Written by one who 
was born while Bradford and Brew- 
ster were yet alive, its studies and im- 
pressions have a value for us greater 
in many important respects than that 
of any other English writing upon 
Holland. The history of the United 
Provinces, the government, the geog- 
raphy, the people, the religion, the 
trade, these are all studied carefully 
and sympathetically by an experi- 
enced diplomat and politician, a lover 
of liberty, at any rate of religious lib- 
erty, and an accomplished man of the 
world. Temple had an eye for the 
relations between Dutch and English 
institutions, and found many things in 
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Friesland especially which he “began 
to make reflections upon as the likeli- 
est originals of many ancient consti- 
tutions among us,” and which he sug- 
gested that diligent antiquaries might 
profitably look into further. Perhaps 
some of the graduate students in our 
American universities will begin with 
the concluding observations of Tem- 
ple in his chapter on the government 
of the United Provinces and proceed 
to fruitful.theses. 

To most the chapter on religion will 
have as great an interest as anything 
in the work. Temple's own religious 
views were broad, so broad as to ex- 
pose him to Bishop Burnet’s charge 
of looseness, a charge from which his 
friends warmly defended him. “Be- 
lief is no more in a man’s power,” he 
says in this chapter, “than his stature 
or his feature; and he that tells me I 
must change my opinion for his be- 
cause ’tis the truer and the better, 
without other arguments that have to 
me the force of conviction, may as 
well tell me I must change my gray 
eves for others like his that are black 
because these are lovelier or more in 
esteem. He that tells me I must in- 
form myself has reason if I do it not; 
but if I endeavor it all that I can, and 
perhaps more than he ever did, and 
yet still differ from him, and he, that 
it may be is idle, will have me study 
on and inform myself better, and so 
to the end of my life — then I easily 
understand what he means by inform- 
ing, which is, in short, that I must do 
it till I come to be of his opinion.” 

It is easy, therefore, to divine the 
enthusiasm with which Temple re- 
counts the noble history of the 
Netherlands in respect to toleration 
and pictures the rationality and 
breadth which marked men’s relig- 
ious dealings with each other in the 
republic at a time when in almost 
every other part of Europe narrow- 
ness, intolerance and bigotry were 
still supreme. “In this Common- 
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wealth,” he says, “no man having any 
reason to complain of oppression in 
conscience and no man having hopes 
by advancing his religion to form a 
party or break in upon the State, the 
differences in opinion make none in 
affections and little in conversation, 
where it serves but for entertainment 
and vanity. They argue without in- 
terest or anger, they differ without 
enmity or scorn, and they agree with- 
out confederacy. Men live together 
like citizens of the world, associated 
by the common ties of humanity and 
by the bonds of peace, under the im- 
partial protection of indifferent laws, 
with equal encouragement of all art 
and industry and equal freedom of 
speculation and inquiry, all men en- 
joying their imaginary excellencies 
and acquisitions of knowledge with as 
much safety as their more real posses- 
sions and improvements of fortune. 
The power of religion among them, 
where it is, lies in every man’s heart. 
The appearance of it is but like a 
piece of humanity, by which every one 
falls most into the company or con- 
versation of those whose customs and 
humors, whose talk and dispositions 
he likes best; and as in other places 
‘tis in every man’s choice with whom 
he will eat or lodge, with whom go to_ 
market or to court, so it seems to be 
here with whom he will pray or go to 
church or associate in the service and 
worship of God.” 

Like citizens of the world! These 
were the people among whom our Pil- 
grim Fathers lived in Holland. It is 
not strange that they came out of Hol- 
land broader men than they went into 
it. Itis not strange that a people who 
in that seventeenth century could at- 
tain to this position in religion should 
achieve a political constitution which 
should approve itself to the mind of 
William Penn as worthy of universal 
extension and in whose universal ex- 
tension he should foresee the peace 
and hope of the world. 
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